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“And when they were come into the house, 

They saw the young child with Mary his mother, 
And fell down and worshipped hi: 

And when they had opened their treasures 

They presented unto him gifts: 

Gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 
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To Our Readers: 
larity. 


We make no claim to popu- 
The audience we keep steadily before 
our minds-eye is that minority of students, 
professors, and alumni who are intensely con- 
cerned about character values in college and 
higher standards of brotherly living in the 
world. With this slowly but steadily growing 
group we gladly ally ourselves, trusting that 
the effectiveness of our service from month to 
month will lead many to cooperate with us in 
extending the range of our influence through 
multiplied subscriptions. May we suggest 
when you have finished reading this issue, that 
you pass it on “with a good word”’ to one of 
your friends. 

—The Editors. 
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Cj YNICAL thought still proclaims that man is 

a fighting animal; that nations will always 
wage war against each other when self-interest 
decrees. 


Over against this creed are set the higher in- 
stincts of a better civilization. Out of the baser 
character of earlier days there is slowly evolv- 
ing a philosophy which sees in the preservation 
of life and the development of the soul of man 
a greater gain than can be realized by mutual 
and competitive destruction of human life. 


After centuries of blindness the practical 
value of the teachings of Christ is breaking 
upon the minds of men. By love and not by 
hate is the soul of man developed to its greatest 
possibilities. And if we make it real, a law unto 
our footsteps, and not a mere text for purposes 
of ornament, the Pact of Paris may, nay must, 
rank as the greatest act in the history of these 
United States. 


—GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 


Attorney-General in Cabinet 
of President Taft. 


—From an article in The Century Magazine, June, ’29. 
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Let us send “student opinion at its 
best” with your greetings to your 
friends for Christmas. 


A distinctively collegiate gift for stu 
dents, faculty or minister; friends, or 
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Simply send $1.25 and the full name 
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any special greeting you wish us to in- 
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Editorials 


Treaties Are Not Enough 


HE basic assumption underlying this issue 
. of the INTERCOLLEGIAN—that religion has an 

essential relation to internationalism—may 
need some defense. After all, cannot all problems 
arising from the increasing contacts between 
nations be solved simply by the application of 
economic law and common-sense political pro- 
cesses ? 

But if one observes the effect of continued con- 
tact between nations and races, where selfish 
interests are balanced each against the other, 
and where each group struggles for its own 
prerogatives, the final result usually is disappoint- 
ing. Geneva, seat of the League of Nations, 
presents an interesting study of types of inter- 
nationalism. There one may find, in the League 
or for the International Labor Office, men and 
women working with real moral passion and re- 
ligious fervor; there are others who regard their 
positions simply as political posts where petty 
intrigues can be extended on a larger scale; one 
also finds the “tired radicals” who started out to 
reform the world, found the task a difficult one 
and are now disillusioned and cynical. One soon 
sees that in internationalism there is nothing 
magical which automatically purifies life and 
makes it satisfying. 

The man in the International Labor Office, 
courageously fighting forced labor in Africa, is 
likely to discover that religion not only is some- 
thing vital to him but that his efforts are doomed 
to failure unless backed up by men and women of 
Christian idealism. The health work of the 
League of Nations is a great achievement, but 
what would it be without the three hundred 
hospitals which the Church has founded in the 
most unhealthful places of the world and manned 
with Schweitzers, Wanlesses, and other Christian 
pioneers? The League’s Intellectual Cooperation 
is performing a useful function but it is small 
indeed beside the Intellectual Cooperation of the 
world-wide Christian enterprise, with its scores 
of colleges and universities sharing freely with 
people of other nations and races the intellectual 


treasures of the ages and with its representatives 
on the far outposts of civilization making al- 
phabets and books for illiterate tribes. 

International relations need the best scientific 
study that can be applied to them, but in addition 
they need to be permeated and empowered with the 
Christian Spirit, if they are to be lifted above sor- 
did struggles and selfish intrigues to a high plane 
of human cooperation in achieving the best things 
of life for the whole world. This is a purely 
matter-of-fact recognition that the only hope of 
achieving a more brotherly world is the hope we 
get from the world-view of Jesus. That is the 
view of a world permeated with the active in- 
telligent spirit of a friendly father-God in which 
the highest levels of achievement are attained 
only as men act as brothers. There are strangely 
few alternatives to that proposition today. There 
4s abundant inertia but little competition. 


Translated Good-Will 


N another page one of our European friends 
() expresses surprise that in this country we 
make Armistice Day a merry-making holi- 

day. Undoubtedly we need to think also of the 
way in which we are prone to forget the profound 
significance of the Christmas season in the va- 
cation round of parties, gift-giving and the send- 
ing of highly sentimental greeting cards. ‘Peace 
on earth; good-will to men” has become something 
to be said trippingly on the tongue, or intoned to 
impressive music. As a classic statement of the 
Christian message to the world it is in danger of 
being lost to mankind—not lost because forgotten, 
but lost through being drawn off into less signifi- 
cant channels. It is vastly easier to say Merry 
Christmas by means of an engraved card or even 
by an expensive present than it is to give ex- 
pression to this sterner but more rewarding busi- 
ness of adding to the supply of good-will in the 
world. Not a few colleges, however, are doing 
this very thing, in using the Christmas season as 
an appropriate time for services of special friend- 
ship to foreign students and for enlisting the 
financial cooperation of all their members in some 
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international project which links the good-will and 
the resources of students here with the good-will 
and the need of those in other parts of the world. 
This, of course, does not relieve any Christian 
Association from its year ’round responsibility 
for studying the basic principles of Christian 
good-will and putting them into action in an un- 
limited variety of ways, but it does offer the pos- 
sibility of utilizing and reclaiming a Christian 
heritage of great value. 





An Interclass Dream 


HE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 

in this country is interclass conscious. It 

is part of two larger groups of youth which 

hide behind the letters Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

To that extent it is a movement within a Move- 
ment. 

A meeting has just been held which drama- 
tizes the connection with the general Y. M. C. A. 
It was the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
which held in October its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. Hither came representatives from all 
across the country to legislate for the peace, pros- 
perity and progress of the Association Movement. 
Among the three hundred-odd delegates were a 
half dozen undergraduates and several professors, 
several of whom were also representatives of city 
or rural Associations. 

More than at any of the recent meetings of 
this Council, time was given to discussing tasks 
rather than financial problems. This was clear 
gain. Many youths are drawn to and held in the 
Association by a dream. It is the romantic dream 
of a true international, interclass, interracial 
fellowship of disciples of Jesus. We are un- 
doubtedly speaking for the Student Division 
when we record our approval of the reference 
of financial questions to a smaller committee and 
using the Council itself as a time to deal with 
the great spiritual task before us. This was 
done this year in larger measure than last, and 
we are very glad. 

At one point, however, the temper of the Coun- 
cil meeting was at striking variance with that 
which we observe in its student section. It con- 
tinues to make financial demands upon its mem- 
ber Associations in a way far more meagre than 
is justified either by the needs of the world or by 
the amazing opulence of the city Associations of 
the country. With full appreciation of the need 
of businesslike policies, it is difficult to explain 
why an international program which the angels 
in Heaven must envy—not to mention domestic 
work like that among boys and Negroes—must in 
our wealthy country be called upon to make con- 
tinuously more painful reductions. We earnestly 
hope that the Association Movement as a whole 
will soon recapture the spirit of daring and 
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challenge. That is its true genius and the reason 
for its authentic word of God to many men. No 
only youth but many men of wealth of todayf 
desperately need to hear such a word again. We 
cannot believe that the students who stand ready 
to give their lives will not meet a reciprocal eager. 
ness on the part of men who want to give sacrif. 
cially of their money. 















Student Editorial 


(Clipped from the current campus press) 


PACIFISM AND BALLYHOO 


AJOR W. J. Morrissey, senior instructor 

in the Wisconsin National Guards, let 

himself go on the subject of pacifism 
Saturday, at the convention of Wisconsin reserve 
officers. His speech rang with huzzahs and flag. 
pointings intermingled with David Gordon’ 
Zona Gales, and assorted charges of malevolent 
influence. 

It has always been difficult for us to see why 
all pacifist argument is called insidious and mal- 
evolent; why propaganda should always be read 
into harmless protestations. We are not in the 
pay of any foreign power; we have no interest 
in the undermining of American institutions: we 
are only college people, fancying ourselves mature, 
who cannot fail to see the obvious truth that war 
is hideous crime. 

War, we feel, is the most unforgivable, most 
hideous, most bestial of sins. There is no neeé 
to go over the arguments in support of this belief; 
everyone knows them, and we are as sick of them 
as any one else. What is strange to us is that: 
public official could build a speech around the 
idea that this country and all other countries ar 
being undermined by a concerted propaganda @ 
pacifism. To us it seems that to have all the na 
tions of the world so undermined would be the 
greatest blessing we could know. 

We do not argue the abolition of military train 
ing; we do not shout aloud for the closing of An 
napolis and West Point. The time for that, we sup 
pose, is ahead. We do say however, that war ii 
wrong, and must be avoided if at all possible. Peace 
will never come through big armies. It might 
come eventually and at terrible cost through 4 
great war which would wipe out half the mos 
valuable men of the earth. But we think it cad 
come through other and less dangerous channels, 
through worldwide education, through interns 
tional understanding, through talks upon falle 
logs in the hunting camps of presidents. And we 
know it will never come through international 
jealousies fostered by great newspapers, no? 
through consistent denunciation of all attempts at 
pacifist education. 































Hoyt TROWBRIDGE. 
—in the Wisconsin Cardinal 
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in the Colleges 


With no thought to the opinions they would express the Editors in- 

vited a representative group of students in various sections of the 

nation to write their convictions on the colleges and our present 
world relations. This symposium is the result. 


(Chicago) 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, today, 
Prevervone is shouting for peace, yet, with few 

exceptions, the people are courting a meth- 
odology of war. We all desire peace; even the 
bold recruiting officer claims his pacifism. A true 
pacifist is motivated by two attitudes; the one, in- 
dependent thought and action; the other, a per- 
sonality radiant with good-will. A critical study 
of the mass of so-called peace lovers will reveal 
its inability to measure up to either of these 
standards. 

First, who will affirm that there has been any 
startling increase of individualists? Rather, the 
fervor for peace approaches the collective con- 
sciousness of war-mad days. The idea of “no 
more war” is a popular one. Lecturers and news- 
papers stir the people to support a vague peace 
ideal, just as they were stirred to support the 
ideal of “making the world safe for democracy.” 
Such a conviction is superficial and temporary. 
Society, as the goat, may turn from butting this 
bright rag today, to charging again that blood 
red rag of yesterday. In the light of this im- 
permanency “incorrigible optimism” is folly. 

The growth of science has brought with it the 
development of those instruments used effectively 
to encourage group-mindedness. Specifically, 
there is the radio and moving picture, which have 
sprung up as colleagues of the yellow press. The 
whole country must follow the details of a foot- 
ball game and catch the spirit of the little 
“nationalist rah rahers” upholding my college, 
right or wrong; my college must win at any price. 
Again, the radio emphasizes Colonel Lindbergh, 
and Lieutenant Hoover, Jr., in its announcements, 
subtly exploiting these heroes as military geniuses. 
Or consider the intriguing methods of the 
moving picture in its efforts to militarize the 
public mind. Pathe News always has its “March- 
ing Men,” and the feature picture entices the un- 
suspecting with its hero decked in snappy uni- 
form. So long as men are puppets guided by 
wilful master minds, we dare not hope for peace. 
Many are against war, but few are critical of 
these instruments that make for war. 

The second qualification of the sincere pacifist 


is an active good-will. By this we mean, con- 
tinuous effort to make permanent friends, rather 
than temporary high grades in college; the trust- 
ing of one’s fellows, rather than the fear of man 
for man encouraged by the melodramatic movie; 
the beneficent sharing of one’s time and material 
resource with others. The busy excitement of 
hectic duty leaves us little time to cultivate good- 
will. Estrangement of our nearest neighbors is 
the result, not to mention a narrow and biased 
knowledge of the cultures of other lands. Good- 
will increases the bonds of friendship with all. 
There is something there that all hate and 
propaganda can never destroy. When this pro- 
fundity of spirit shall come to prevail in the in- 
dividual, then, and only then, shall we have a na- 
tion unwilling to gloat over its economic power, 
while its citizens talk peace. 

Positive thought and projected good-will, this 
is the meaning of pacifism. Such is not unlike 
the teaching of Him whose birthday we are about 
to celebrate. Christmas will have a deeper mean- 
ing for those who are active in the cause of the 


Prince of Peace. EUGENE P. LINK. 


(Northwestern ) 


OCIAL psychologists say that our 

~ prejudices are in direct proportion 

to our ignorance, not only gener- 

ally speaking but as regards special 

subjects. We can neither understand 

nor sympathize when we do not know. 

The brotherhood of man is a beautiful thought, 

but utterly without reality or value unless we are 

acquainted personally with men of other races and 

nationalities and their way of life. Naturally 

some we shall like and some we shall not; but 
who in the world enjoys all Nordics? 

To get this knowledge which will lead to under- 





standing we must be friends on our campuses: 


with foreign students, we must travel and we 
must try to learn of the art and literature and 
culture of the various nations. All three are 
essential, but, since the last has been the more 
neglected and since it is a means available to 
nearly everyone, let us take a glance at its pos- 
sibilities. 
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Here we can get a fine appreciation of the 
genius of a nation, a different genius perhaps 
from that to which we are accustomed, but who 
are we to judge whether the variation is for the 
better or worse? There is nothing wrong in dif- 
ference per se—in fact in it is all progress. No 
one will deny, for example that the Russian na- 
tion is not American by quite a bit, that is cer- 
tain. But how are we to think of Russia—Bol- 
sheviks, reds, revolutionaries, ignorant peasants, 
dirty beards, Siberian prisons—or  Tolstoi, 
Dosteovsky, Pushkin, Turgenev, the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the Russian Five, Tchaikowsky and 
Dvorak? The Negroes are an entirely different 
race, but inferior? Do you think of all Negroes 
as dirty, shiftless, bad smelling, potential if not 
actual criminals, ignorant beyond comprehension 
and apparently glorying in it—or have you sung 
Negro spirituals at dusk; have you heard Roland 
Hayes or Paul Robeson, have you read Countee 
Cullen, Booker T. Washington, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, Alexander Dumas, or listened to Stravin- 
sky’s Firebird? Therein lies the difference be- 
tween appreciation and understanding on the one 
hand, and prejudice and animosity on the other. 
There is something fine about every race and na- 
tion; they have all contributed to civilization— 
do you know what? 

If, as a result of this appreciation of national 
cultures, we could approach periods of interna- 
tional crises with a mutual understanding, 
couldn’t we drive through with a free give and 
take of discussion, impelled by our friendship over 
all obstacles to an amicable settlement? Let us 
as students strive for friendship with people of 
other countries; we may even find that they have 
as much to offer us as we may give to them! 

EDWARD MARTIN. 


(Yale) 


HE recent discovery of the business group 

that war injures trade has been hailed as 

- a guarantee that peace will now prevail. 
The thing which we neglect to consider, of course. 
is whether or not European industry will con- 
tinue to pay dividend-tribute to American capital 
invested there. Without much imagination we 
can see that a peace which maintains this steady 
tax upon the German industrial machine may not 
be peace at all but merely a truce in the financial 
struggle to make good the doubtful interest rights 
which have come out of the present juggling of 
reparations, war debts, and American foreign 
loans. What German citizen could not be con- 
vinced that he was the victim of “taxation with- 
out representation” and that he had all to gain 
and none to lose in armed revolt against the 
American financial barons? Peace may be profit- 
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able, but the question is, to whom is it profitable? 

Pacifism is a belief that justice can be made to 
prevail between man and man until all shall 
live in physical and psychological self-respect. To 
be a pacifist means far more than bare refusal 
to resort to violence. It means commitment to a 
searching program of justice for all men. It 
means warfare divine against the old evil of ac. 
quisitive self-seeking now sanctified in profit- 
taking capitalism, justified on the naive assump- 
tion that private initiative is the only economic 
arrangement under which man can live. Intelli- 
gent pacifism proposes control of the activities 
of men in the interest of all—and that is no 
passive man’s job. 

JAMES C. RETTIE. 


(Boston) 


T has often been said, and truth- 
[ sas. that it is possible to contend 

successfully with every kind of op- 
position except indifference—and few 
will dispute that the indifference of 
students is a very real bar to interna- 
tional-mindedness. To this marked characteristic 
of students I would add, as a second handicap to 
world education, undergraduate irresponsibility. 

Depressing but nevertheless true is the fact that 
vast numbers of undergraduates know practically 
nothing about international affairs and, it would 
seem, care less. In many colleges the time is past 
when the student body can be stirred to action 
by a powerful oration on any subject. I should 
like to suggest, however, one plan that has been 
successful in arousing interest. 

The American student is anxious that his Alma 
Mater bear a good name among other institu- 
tions and usually is willing actively to cooperate 
toward that end. Certain groups have reached 
these students by enlisting the aid of prominent 
alumni who are outstanding men in international 
affairs. If the students feel that one of their 
own members is promoting such a program they 
are likely to lend support and their indifference 
will be broken through to the degree that these 
men are able to challenge their thought concern- 
ing the people of other lands. As a follow-up 
to this type of approach and as a tangible evi- 
dence of the college’s contact with the outside 
world it has been possible in some cases to obtain 
the financial support of the student body in send- 
ing one of their own members, a recent graduate, 
to teach or conduct research work in some institu- 
tion in other lands. The details of such an under- 


taking will vary from college to college, but cer- 

tainly it is one way in which some American stu- 

dents have advanced international good-will. 
WALDO M. POWERS. 
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(Harvard) 


S a British student over here, as 
A s00n as the question of peace is 

brought up just at this time, one’s 
thoughts naturally fly at once to Ram- 
say MacDonald’s visit and one is set 
wondering what, if any, will be the 
permanent effect it will leave in the minds of one’s 
American friends. Can we feel that it has really 
given a new turn to the whole question of Anglo- 
American relations, and also, beyond that to the 
wider question of world peace? At any rate there 
is an amazing contrast between his reception and 
the press comments on his visit, and the sort of 
discussions we used to hear last winter about 
Anglo-American friction and misunderstanding. 


Where I think his visit should most directly 
affect us, who are now in the colleges, and who 
are interested in the cause of peace, is that it 
should enormously reinforce our confidence, and 
give us a far greater drive. Those of us who 
listened to MacDonald’s radio speech before New 
York on October 11th may have felt that the two 
points which chiefly stood out were his plea of 
the absolute necessity and also the very fair pos- 
sibility of an active cooperation between the 
United States and Great Britain to preserve the 
peace of the world; and also taking the Kellogg 
Pact seriously, as a means to a completely new 
attitude in international relations. This should 
mean that those of us who are trying to work 
for peace, instead of being heretics, can now 
justly claim that we are orthodox! The burden 
of proof lies on the other side. So when for in- 
stance, we are discussing the place of the R. O. 
T. C. in college, we may base our arguments on 
the question of whether the prominence given to 
the R. O. T. C. doesn’t mean that the old militarist 
psychology—the point of view that war is always 
likely to come, and that probably before very long, 
so that we must be prepared—is being perpetu- 
ated, instead of basing our thinking on a de- 
termination that we are going to live in a peace- 
ful world. Shall we now follow the example of 
our brother, who shall be nameless, who wrote to 
a peace society to which I belong, resigning his 
membership, as he said that he considered that 
the purpose of the society had been achieved and 
its existence was no longer necessary? 

Perhaps one of the greatest differences which 
the European student is conscious of over here is 
the lack of the background of the war. It is 


- 


true that a new generation has grown up in 
Europe; but even those of us now in college can 
think of our childhood as only with the shadow 
of the war always in the background. Certainly 
we would not want American students to have 
had to know it; and the release from all that over 
But at 


here is a good thing to be thankful for. 





the same time, I would like to put in a plea for an 
attempt on the part of American students at an 
imaginative understanding of the way in which 
anyone coming from Europe must feel about the 
war. One example, which may be a foolish and 
merely a personal one: I remember the shock it 
was to me in my first year here to find Armistice 
Day observed as a holiday and an opportunity 
for amusement. This may be a small thing; but 
at the back of it one could not help feeling the 
need of a thoughtfulness, an imaginative under- 
standing of what such a day might mean. I do 
believe that at the bottom Americans are peace- 
loving. But we all need to get away from gen- 
eralities to an intelligent interest and responsible 
attitude towards peace. 


Can students take more of a lead in this? 
Surely something might be done toward getting 
European students among them to talk to them 
quite frankly about the feelings in their countries 
about the War, and towards America; and then 
to see what they can do in meeting objections 
and trying to explain misunderstandings. Think 
out honestly whether America should be in the 
World Court or the League of Nations or not; 
and only talk about it when you have thought out 
your case. But realize that whatever attitude 
you take it is going vitally to matter. Probably 
the peace of the world and the saving of western 
civilization depends more on the attitude of, 
America than on any other single factor. 

DOROTHY EMMETT. 





(Union Theological) 


F anyone thinks the pacifist’s 
[ position is a coward’s position, 

he is rather crazy. The people— 
like Debs, Berger, and Bishop Jones— 
who opposed the World War suffered 
persecution, violence, prison terms, loss 
of position. If there is another war, the pacifist’s 
position will be worse even than that of the fighter. 
For the tendency toward universal conscription— 
extended to grandmothers and even to million- 
aires!—is pronounced. It makes one wonder 
whether we'll have the courage to go through 
with it with consistent Christianity. 

As long as people have the notion that fight- 
ing for the National City Bank, or Standard Oil, 
or Goodyear Rubber, or Old Golds is service to 
country, wars, however well insured against, re- 
main possible. And as long as they believe that 
military activity is service to country, wars re- 
main pretty probable. We must dissociate in the 
“public mind”’—by education and by personal 
practice—the economic from the political cause, 
and the military from the patriotic duty. The 
highest service we can render our country—to 
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say nothing of mankind, is to defend her con- 
stitution and her fundamental ideals: and bloody 
force, fierce hatred, ruthless war do not do that, 
for they crucify democracy and liberty. Loyalty 
to the American ideal of equality and justice 
should make the patriot oppose her participation 
in war. And that demands constructive, educa- 
tional, organizational work; but it demands also, 
in case of necessity and crisis, a sacrifical per- 
sonal attitude. 

Our colleges need not only to circulate the 
truism that war is folly, but to encourage the con- 
viction that, whether folly or not, it is to be re- 
sisted—and never to be yielded to. Surely the 
liberal college, or the progressive group, or the 
Christian Association will become not only a 
school of internationalism but, to substantiate and 
to nourish that internationalism, a school of 
pacifism as well. 

HUBER F. KLEMME. 


(Kentucky) 


Y ITH so many garish and 
1m superficial things on the 


campus and off of it to pre- 
empt the average student’s atten- 
q tion, there is usually little of it left 
when a matter as relatively remote 
as the problem of world peace happens around. 
This is doubly unfortunate in these days when 
things of rare significance are being accom- 
plished almost daily in the field of pacific relations 
between national groups. Apparently the world 
is just now crawling out of the slough of a post- 
war reaction, repeating thereby its essentially 
identical feat of a century ago. A Labor Gov- 
ernment is in office in England and a Socialist 
one is in process of being formed in France. The 
position alone of these groups, so avowedly op- 
posed to war, is bound to have a powerful bear- 
ing on the progress of the cause of peace. The 
splendid gesture furnished by Premier MacDon- 
ald’s visit to American shores, too, has left the 
jingo journals sorely pressed to keep their fires 
of hatred glowing. It is rather unlikely that the 
majority of American students have kept abreast 
of these swift changes. 


Such revolts against compulsory drill as we 
have witnessed lately have been of a sporadic and 
generally fruitless nature. Few of these upris- 
ings have been inspired by a holy idealism or even 
by a conscientious objection to the performance 
of the duties required in soldiering in war-time. 
Too often they are a direct result of the drafted 
cadet’s resentment toward a hot and unbecoming 
uniform or of the remarks of the sergeant on 
the appearance of the cadet’s shoes or the angle 
of his gun—or because a small minority, supplied 
with niftier uniforms and shiny sabers, cornered 








the glory on parade day! Even the introduction 
of frills in the form of sponsors and prize com- 
petitions has not removed these sources of peri- 
odic rebellion. A student anti-war movement 
arising out of a knowledge of present conditions 
and speculation on dreadful possibilities—rather 
than out of trival discontent—would doubtless be 
better organized than those we are familiar with 
and possibly be longer sustained. 

But as for the outlawry of war as an interna- 
tional issue, there appears to be little change in 
the average students indifference to anything far 
enough away to be international. The unhealthy 
notion that the nation’s business is none of the 
individual’s business is widespread through the 
land, and college students are among the most 
frequent holders of it. The problem is how to 
break up the general lassitude in this particular 
quarter. Again, mere opinion is not all. Follow- 
ing it must come conviction and determination, 
for in the pandemonium preceding the outbreak 
of every war, many fine words and high resolves 
are likely to be forgotten. Student thought on 
world peace seems to be all right intrinsically; 
the crying need is for more of it. 

RICHARD WEAVER. 


(New York) 


OR the most part, the R. O. T. C. belongs 
hk: the accepted social machinery of the 

campus on which it exists. Its place there 
is reinforced not only by steady and positive 
propaganda—or education if you desire a more 
polite term—but also by popular public opinion. 
So deeply is it entrenched in the life of the college 
daily, the college schedule, the college gossip, the 
college social life, that for the most part it is un- 
questioned; it is enjoyed for its picturesqueness, 
its variety, its contribution to the generally to-be- 
depended-upon social situation. 

Our attitude in regard to the R. O. T. C., de- 
pends much upon how we define life, what we 
consider of the greatest value in life, what we 
believe about the ways to achieve our desires. 
Granted that facts may be interpreted differently 
and to pay the price of thinking does not pro- 
duce a uniform thought, it still remains that the 
price of conviction, which most of us avoid, is 
that involved in putting facts together into a pat- 
tern that has significance and meaning and there- 
fore vitality for us. 

It is neither easy nor popular to dig out facts 
and to think about them and to come to convic- 
tions and those who do are in the minority. And 
the price of being in a minority is a certain kind 
of loneliness. It is probably because we are 


social that the price of loneliness is the greatest 
price which the holding of a conviction seems to 
demand from us and the one which we are least 
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willing to pay. Possessing a real conviction we 
are apt to be considered “different”—and that 
we do not like. 

And so our inertia, our desire for comfort and 
our desire to be a part of the crowd unite to 
save us from conviction about the R. O. T. C.— 
or about anything else in life—and just as effect- 
ively preserves us from the most satisfying kind 
of living. 

ALICE BROWN. 


(Yale) 


HE status of the pacifist has radically 
changed during the past decade. His posi- 
tion is no longer dangerous, but neither is 
it nearly as simple. This is a loss which 
is increasingly felt. With vivid, disillusioned ac- 
counts of the war appearing almost daily and 
with anti-war sentiment becoming rather popular 
than otherwise, the pacifist retains but little of 
his former stock-in-trade. From the intellectual 
point of view, it was easier to deny German sole 
guilt ween that position was regarded as un- 
patriotic than it is now to be critical of the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact and the League of Nations. It 
was much easier to be an unpopular supporter 
of the political prisoners than it is to attempt to 
point out that the political attack on war has 
been productive of very discouraging results. 

Yet this is precisely what the thorough pacifist 
in our present day is forced to do. Nothing is 
better calculated to ennervate the post-war peace 
movements than the easy optimism which so 
widely prevails as a result of recent diplomatic 
negotiations. It is difficult to find any basis for 
such an optimism. There are more sore spots 
in the world than there were in 1914, and arma- 
ments remain as large as ever. It is not alarmist 
to point out that the latest serious international 
difficulties have arisen in areas that suggest the 
possibility of a racial issue in future wars. The 
one hopeful sign is the flood of disillusioned lit- 
erature treating of war itself. Yet this literature 
is rendered innocuous to all but a few by the now 
venerable but still persistent news reels, mis- 
guided patriotism, and military propaganda. 

The hope of a political solution is at best dis- 
tant. Disarmament conferences are ‘uninspiring 
pictures of diplomatic jockeying to obtain the 
greatest relative advantages. An understanding 
between nations is reached only at the expense 
of increased suspicion on the part of those not 
involved in the agreement. Behind all is the dis- 
quieting, omnipresent fact that people have not 
ceased to think in terms of war. 

Specifically, the need is for an emphasis on in- 
dividual pacifism. Until men’s mind-sets are 
changed, peace from political action is an illusion. 
Pacifism is not proposed as a panacea; it is not 


necessary to regard it as such. Yet it remains 
that the immediate requirement is an unequivocat- 
ing presentation of the extreme position on the 
question of war participation. Far from being a 
retrogression, it is precisely what is needed as a 
corrective to the confident optimism that pros- 
perous America so readily embraces. A frontal 
attack in support of pacifism will be met with 
charges of untimeliness, of narrowness, of blind- 
ness; but for as many as see a clear-cut issue, is 
it not the next step? And are not the universities 
the starting point? 
GEORGE BROOKS. 





(Episcopal Seminary Philadelphia) 


ESIDE the students of other 
B nations whom I know person- 

ally, I feel appallingly immature, 
as do many of my American fellow 
students in the like situation. Actual 
age is of slight account, the chief dif- 
ference, it seems to me, is in outlook and in esti- 
mation of values. Certain foreign friends seem to 
have a greater power of assimilation than do we, 
and as a result, a full store of workable knowledge 
quite in contrast to our more superficial grasp 
of subject. 

Clearly, one responsibility of Americans to- 
ward students of other nation’s is to work to- 
ward a mutual understanding. Mere affability, 
while sometimes productive of a comfortable glow 
of well-being, does not necessarily bring about 
such an understanding. We American students 
will have to get down to some real work to dis- 
prove our reputation for superficiality, and all of 
us will have to do some solid study that we may 
know situations and backgrounds accurately. 
Each year I am more thoroughly convinced of 
the value of authoritative knowledge, and in this 
field of international cooperation there is a tre- 
mendous need for every bit of information we 
can get. 

In traveling abroad, either with a Student Pil- 
grimage or in our own parties, actual study of 
political and economic situations together with 
an intelligent appreciation of history and art 
would facilitate our comprehension of other points 
of view. Travel with such a background; the ex- 
change of students between the great universities 
of the world; and active cooperation between the 
students of the forty countries in which the 
World’s Student Christian Federation is working, 
cannot help but result in changed attitudes. 


With a keener insight and truer knowledge in 
our student generation throughout the world, we 
may dare to vision world peace through under- 
standing. 





ELIZABETH H. WILLING. 
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(California) 


OMETIME ago German and Brit- 
S ish student leaders published a 

book entitled Britain and Ger- 
many, Which was a_student-edited 
symposium on mutual problems of 
their countries. They called the book 
“a friendly encounter.” It was a frank discussion 
of differences from two points of view. 

That appeals to me as the fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in arriving at understanding—a 
frank discussion of national, political, economic, 
racial, and class differences. We are too often 
satisfied with the bold declaration: “We are not 
divided by our differences but by our rulers.” We 
are continually stressing our points of agreement; 
we fear to discuss the vital points of disagree- 
ment except when we are alone in our own groups. 

In order to secure a real understanding be- 
tween the students of the various countries, we 
must begin with our vast differences in cultural 
and educational background, in ideals and ideas. 
We must admit that these differences are real; 
that they have been the basis for conflict in the 
past; that they may be the basis for conflict in the 
future. Our purpose should be to place the most 
vital conflicting national, class, and party view- 
points on exhibition. We must get these view- 
points directly from those who most ardently sup- 
port them, not from interpreters. 

The result of such a frank encounter of view- 
points is usually understanding. First, we clarify 
our conceptions of our points of difference. 
Second, we recognize the valid in “the other fel- 
low’s” proposition. Third, we see the weaknesses 
in our own contentions. And fourth, we are per- 
suaded to qualify and modify our claims and 
reach a basis for agreement. 

The most vivid illustration of the need for this 
method may be drawn from the Czechoslovakian- 
Hungarian situation. The American student 
traveling in these countries hears grave accusa- 
tions directed by the students of Hungary against 
the government, student organizations, and 
policies of Czechoslovakia, and vice-versa. Hav- 
ing no direct interest in the contentions of either 
group, he very quickly remarks, “Well, you can’t 
both be right.” 

Further, he very quickly learns that neither 
group has a clear conception of the real posi- 
tion of its adversary. And he discovers that each 
group is building up its own side, refusing to 
hear or respect the other. 

* ok * os 





Peace is always being threatened by people who 
disagree with the practices and policies of other 
people, and see no way to bring about agreement 
except by blowing off the heads of their stubborn 
Mobilizing the people who agree, 


adversaries. 


———_—_—_—_——— 


whether it be on complete disarmament or Ger- 
many’s payment of war debts, often results in 
stimulating the opposition. We have too many 
organizations devoted to mutual agreement upon 
the wisdom of their thought and action and the 
foolishness of others. What we need is a frank 
encounter, and exchange of our viewpoints upon 
our differences. 
CHESTER WILLIAMS. 


(Denver) 


THIS IS NOT AN ARTICLE! 
TO THE EDITOR: 


HE general plan for the Decem- 

ber issue is, I think, excellent. I 

would approve it exactly as 
tentatively outlined. I have only two 
criticisms to make, and they may both 
be impracticable. : 

First, it seems that any comprehensive treat- 
ment of the problems of international coopera- 
tion should contain a discussion of international- 
ism and its relation to nationalism. There fay be a 
conflict between the two, though such a conflict is 
probably caused by a failure to clarify terms. 

Second, when we talk of international good- 
will, disarmament, and world-mindedness are we 
not beginning at the wrong end? Are we not 
trying to cure a disease by suppressing its 
symptoms? That is, the real causes of war are 
not excessive armaments, hate, lack of sympathy, 
or jingoism. In my opinion, social unrest, 
economic slavery, and the profit motive have more 
to do with the matter. If the nations of the 
world were disarmed today—and I am not at- 
tempting to discredit that as an ideal toward 
which we should work—tomorrow they might be 
fighting with hoes and pitchforks. 

I have not written an essay on “What Can 
American Students do to Advance International 
Good Will and World Peace,” because I do not 
at present feel qualified to tell anyone what I 
do not know. I am mentally up in the air on that 
subject. True, I might repeat platitudes about 
thinking in terms of the world; of developing an 
understanding of other people; of the obvious 
folly of militarism and its baby, the R. O. T. C. 
But these would not qualify for publication in a 
journal dedicated to “student opinion at its best.” 
On the real issue of what American students can 
do to remove the causes of war—issues more 
subtle and hard to define than armies, cruisers, 
supremacy myths, and ignorance—I am still 
thinking. No one will be more interested than 
I in what others have to say. I am studying 
socialism, however; and by this time next year 
I may have an intelligent answer to make. 
Sincerely yours, 

KENNETH P. MONTGOMERY. 
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Emergent Issues of Peace or War 





By Francis Pickens Miller 


HE mere fact of being 
born in the United States 
makes one far more re- 
sponsible for the choice between 
war and peace than if he were 
born anywhere else in the world. 
The United States to a terri- 
fying extent holds the fate of 
the coming years in her hands. 
F. P. Miller Our potential economic and 
belligerent power is so vast that 
we are certain to make a tremendous difference 
in the life of the world. We may be anything, 
but we won’t be negligible. It is too early yet to 
foresee the results of our total impact on other 
nations and other continents. That impact may 
prove in the end to be beneficial; on the other 
hand it may prove to be terribly injurious. The 
choices which will largely determine the character 
of America’s impact on the rest of the world are 
being made by our generation. It is our con- 
temporaries who are determining the trend of 
events that will lead either to world peace or to 
world disaster. 


Responsibility of Power 


While as individual Americans we have a 
greater responsibility for peace than citizens of 
any other country, we are perhaps more unaware 
of this responsibility than any other people. The 
very power which gives us responsibility blinds 
us to its implications for others. Our power gives 
us absolute security, and this security makes us 
insensitive to the insecurity which other nations 
feel from the sudden outward thrust of our power 
during the last fifteen years. Our power gives us 
prosperity, and this prosperity makes us oblivious 
to the question of how far our standard of living 
is being maintained at the expense of other 
nations. The question of peace or war is in the 
last resort a psychological one. Its answer, so 
far as the United States is concerned, will depend 
largely on whether the citizens of other powerful 
nations come to think of us as people who are 
sincerely anxious to cooperate with them in 
building a world society founded upon justice or 
whether they come to fear us as people who are 
determined to achieve our own prosperity in our 
own way even though that may mean denying an 
equal opportunity for prosperity to others. 

Peace is not the result of chance. It comes, if 
it comes at all, because men prefer it to war. The 
world situation is always dynamic. International 


relations are never static. New possibilities for 
the future are continually emerging out of the 
day-to-day adjustments of national and economic 
interests. It is therefore extremely important 
that persons interested in world peace should 
make every effort to keep informed of the issues 
or tendencies in international life which are most 
apt to be decisive in determining whether a society 
of nations can be constructed or whether the 
world will relapse once more into barbaric 
military armed conflict. I will mention several 
of these issues or tendencies. 


A Major Cause of Tension 


The most crucial issue for the United States 
is the internationalization of the High Seas. For 
a century and a half the question of the freedom 
of the seas has been the major cause of tension 
between this and other nations. It produced one 
war with Great Britain, several times brought us 
to the verge of conflict and finally drove us into 
the world war against Germany. 

Instead of diminishing in importance it is now 
more important than it has ever been. President 
Hoover has said, on the basis of his eight years 
of experience as Secretary of Commerce, that the 
prosperity of the United States depends to a con- 
siderable extent now and will increasingly depend 
on her foreign trade. The maintenance of that 
trade-in times of world disturbance involves the 
recognition of the High Seas as an international 
area to whose trade routes the ships of every 
nation have free access unless these trade routes 
are closed by international action for the sake of 
world peace. 

But the recognition of the High Seas as inter- 
national involves nothing less than a revolution 
in the traditional foreign policy and outlook of 
Great Britain. In days when there was no 
League of Nations or World Court but when every 


nation did that which was right in its own eyes, 


the very survival of the British people depended 
upon their assertion of the right to police the 
trade routes of the world and even to close them 
to neutral trade in times of great national emer- 
gency. That day has passed for the British 
Empire and for the nations of Europe. However, 
the United States still prefers to keep its own 
hands free in order to be able to do that which is 
right in its own eyes when international crises 
occur. 


Hence, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
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the problem is how to reconcile its obligations to 
the League (which might theoretically involve 
closing the seas to American ships) with its 
sincere determination to recognize naval “parity” 
with the United States and avoid all interference 
with American commerce except insofar as 
failure to do so would endanger her own security. 
A solution to the problem on the American side 
depends upon how far the United States is willing 
to go in respecting British obligations toward the 
League which the British navy may be called 
upon to fulfill. Fortunately a psychological mo- 
ment was created, first by the Kellogg Pact and 
then by Mr. MacDonald’s visit to America; this 
makes possible a full and frank exchange of views 
on this subject for the first time in the history of 
Anglo-American relations. The fact that the 
direction of the negotiations is in the hands of Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald gives one confidence 
that they will be carried through to a successful 
termination. A tremendous responsibility rests 
on them. If the High Seas are not international- 
ized and if the United States fails to respect the 
authority of the League of Nations over certain 
sea routes when the League is acting to restrain 
the belligerent intentions of an outlaw nation, 
then the day of world peace is still very remote. 


Active Fair Play Among Nations 


Another issue, closely allied to the one I have 
just mentioned, concerns the implications of 
Anglo-American friendship for the rest of the 
world and particularly for those areas in which 
both of these nations have large commercial and 
financial interests. The very adoption of the 
Kellogg Pact and a naval agreement with Great 
Britain enormously increases our responsibility 
as Americans to insure justice in our relations 
with other nations. As long as international life 
is in a state of chaos it is always possible for a 
nation suffering from the economic or political 
exploitation of a more powerful nation to assert 
its independence at a moment when its oppressor 
is preoccupied with conflict elsewhere. However, 
when once the strong and powerful nations have 
banned .war, a condition of such order and 
stability results that the weaker nations will 
never be able to secure justice by force, but must 
rely chiefly upon the sense of justice which exists 
among the citizens of the stronger nations. The 
races and nations in every part of the world which 
are beginning to feel the full force of America’s 
economic impact have no adequate safeguard of 
their liberties or interests except such fair play 
and sense of justice as may exist in the minds of 
Americans and may determine our policy toward 
them. The creation of such an attitude among 
American students is the supreme practical task 
of the student Christian Associations. 


The Intercollegian 


Another tendency which should be carefully 
followed by everyone interested in peace is the 
movement in Europe toward some kind of con- 
tinental free-trade federation. There are many 
factors which have contributed toward the move- 
ment. The chief factor is the existence of the 
United States. The part which a continental 
market has played in creating American pros- 
perity has proved an irresistible example to the 
European industrialist. He knows that the 
European nation state offers too small a market 
for the full development of nationalized pro- 
duction. He also feels the need for an internal 
continental market to fall back upon in case his 
competition with American goods in South 
America and in the East does not prove successful. 

It is yet too soon to forecast how far this move- 
ment toward a federated Europe will go or what 
force it will assume if it succeeds. However, if a 
European union of some kind or other does 
materialize, the motives which lead men to favor 
it are of immense importance for the United 
States. How far are these motives the result of 
fear of America, and how far are we Americans 
responsible for the existence of this fear? How 
can Americans foster among Europeans such a 
spirit of confidence in the fairness of America’s 
intentions that a movement toward a federated 
Europe will be dominated by the desire to profit 
from the experiment of the United States rather 
than by a desire to provide protection against 
her? For it is perfectly obvious that a world 
balance of power between the United States and 
Europe would offer guarantees for peace not a 
whit stronger than the old European balance of 
power, and would as inevitably eventuate as that 
balance of power did in August 1914. 


An Informed Attitude 


There is space only to mention one other factor 
in the present international situation among those 
which may be decisive in producing peace or war. 
But it is a very important factor. It is whether 
the resentment of the loser nations against the 
territorial provisions in the Treaty of Versailles 
will tend to diminish or whether this resentment 
will in certain particular instances increase until 
it has become a permanent obsession of the 
rational mind—like the Alsace-Lorraine obsession 
in France after 1870. Should Germany, for ex- 
ample, acquire a permanent resentment against 
the Polish frontier in Silesia, it would be difficult 
in the course of time for even the authority of 
the League of Nations to prevent another 
European conflagration. 

It is important to be informed about all of these 
issues. But information is not enough. Peace 


ultimately depends upon an attitude of mind. The 
(Please turn to Page 78) 
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Between Education and Propaganda 
By William EF. Kroll 


There is a difference between letting one’s light shine and turning one’s light on 

so intensely that its glare blinds the eyes of those who would like to see! The 

colleges, in their relation to the momentous theme of war and peace, are con- 

fronted with a question not only of educational method but one of sharp moral 
significance 


reads only the headlines of the daily news- 

papers, must be aware of a certain array 
of pertinent, current facts which, when their 
meaning is glanced at, seem to stand in gross, 
jackstraw-inconsistency with each other. Here, 
for example, is President Hoover sitting on a log 
with the Prime Minister of Great Britain talk- 
ing about a reduction of armaments; and there 
is “Patriot” Shearer, “representative-at-large” 
of certain powerful commercial interests urging 
in official circles an increase in armaments. Here 
is the American Legion, embracing men who 
“tasted” war only a few years ago, committed to 
the cause of “striving everlastingly for world 
peace”; and there is the same American Legion 
suddenly shifting its concern from a peace pro- 
gram to a new emphasis upon national prepared- 
ness and defense. Here is a Pact outlawing war 
and listing it in the category of the crime of 
murder, subscribed to by our own country among 
all the other leading nations of the world; and 
there is our War Department promoting military 
training among high school and college students 
and in citizens’ summer camps, and building the 
outlines of what will soon be the largest potential 
army in the world. 


Kee that college student who, conceivably, 


A Difference of Opinion 


What does it all mean?—even the headline 
reader is impelled to ask. Obviously, it means 
that there is a difference of opinion in America 
today on this matter of war and peace. But then, 
there are similar differences in many other fields 
of American life. This has always been true. 
It will always be true. It is the clash of these 
differences which gives content and power to the 
ideal of democracy upon which the nation is 
founded. And that is good. 

But are there not also differences in method 
here involved which give one grounds for asking 
the question: “Are these differences as con- 
sistent with the democratic ideal as are the other 
differences?” Is not the sight of two men sitting 
on a log and then broadcasting their conclusions 
to a waiting radio audience, one method; and are 
not the belated revelations of a paid lobbyist at 
work in Geneva, Switzerland some years ago, 
representative of another ever-so-different 


method? And do not these differences in method 
at least suggest a dividing line between educa- 
tion and propaganda? 

And now, consider the picture at the center of 
our stage. College students are slipping into their 
military uniforms. They cross the campus and 
file into the armory, emerging each one with a 
gun. The bugle sounds, and they are in line. 
They are no longer so many separate, different 
individuals; they all look alike. They are a unit, 
under control. Voices sound out, and the lines 
break up and move around the field; but they are 
still lines, smaller lines, under control. The 
scene changes to a classroom. At the desk in 
front sits a uniformed, well-fed representative of 
the federal War Department. Before him is a 
book written by that same Department. It is a 
book dealing with the tactics of war. Over 
neither that man nor that book do the authorities 
of the college have any supervision. The scene 
shifts again, to the field. The Governor of the 
State is there surrounded by attachés of the War 
Department. The band plays. The lines come 
and pass in review. The colors are saluted rever- 
ently. Then it is over; and the students are pre- 
sented with certificates which give them the rank 
of officers in the Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army. 


Who Is Being Fooled? 


What, in the common parlance of a recent yes- 
terday, is wrong with this picture? Surely not 
the physical benefits derived by the students (they 
do seem to have learned something genuinely 
helpful about an erect carriage of their bodies). 
Not, surely, the disciplinary values of it all (the 
art of self-control is still a necessary and a use- 
ful art among men). And not, surely, the al- 
legiance to the flag “and the republic for which 
it stands” which it fosters in them—for that, too, 
is a loyalty worthy of their fullest selves. 

Two things, quite different, are wrong. First, 
these students, for the most part, have had no 
personal choice in the whole enterprise. They 
chose a college to which they came, to be sure; 
but they happened to choose one under State con- 
trol which is required to give military training. 
Or they chose one whose president and trustees 
are committed to such training. But there their 
choice ended. 
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Second, these students were children while the 


last war was on. They do not know what war 
is. Nor do their instructors tell them what war 
is. They play the game as boys play football by 
means of dice and a miniature cardboard grid- 
iron in a comfortable living-room. Were their 
instructors as willing to teach them what war is 
they would not eliminate, as they have so often 
done, that feature of “bayonet drill’ which, in 
the training camp days here during the last war, 
gave our soldiers their first real inkling of what 
war really was like “over there.” If their in- 
structors were ready to teach them something of 
the truth of this game as it is played in fact they 
would be obliged to tell them something about 
a book which older men are reading across the 
world these days, called All Quiet on the Western 
Front. 


Restore Education to the Curriculum 


In other words, the thing that is open to serious 
and sober question here is the method used in 
presenting the institution of Military Training to 
college students. It may be a debatable point 
whether or not such training does inevitably lead, 
as Prussian militarism in 1914 did, to war. It 
is to be questioned to what extent the theory of 
preparedness can be carried out and still not en- 
danger the cause of world peace. It may be ad- 
mitted that in a free country such as ours any 
organization has the right to “let its light shine.” 
But it can not be so acknowledged that the present 
compulsory, sugar-coated, popularized variety of 
military training as it is administered to college 
and high school] students is anything other than 
a direct affront to the thing called education. It 
is propaganda, pure and simple 

One tries, in that unbiased mood of the gentle- 
man from Mars, to picture the American campus 
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in this matter as it ought to be. What would it 
be like? Would there be any military training at 
all? Probably so. But the feature that would 
most characterize it would be that of voluntari- 
ness and freedom of the student to choose it, with 
a thorough absence of the compulsory element. 
There would, likewise, be no compulsion on the 
part of any college administration subservient 
to the War Department to present it as a required 
part of its curriculum. It would be stripped of 
its present emphasis upon parades, sham battles, 
honorary co-ed colonels, and military balls. War 
would be “studied,” not with the underlying 
philosophy that “future wars are inevitable” but 
with that same inspiring mood which today has 
gripped much of the entire world—that “per- 
manent peace is possible.” And any notion that 
military training is physically beneficial would 
give way to the honest and homely fact that bene- 
fits such as these come best from gymnastics, 
athletics, non-military games and sports. In a 
word, education would come to occupy the pres- 
ent place of propaganda, and educational institu- 
tions would come to deserve—their name. 

In 1926 Dr. David Starr Jordan received a 
letter from a man much younger than himself, 
some parts of which were these: 


On the first Sunday in April, 1917, you were standing 
on the stage of the Academy of Music in Baltimore, 
Maryland, making—before the Baltimore Open Forum— 
a protest against the impending participation of this 
country in the European War. You were interrupted 
and the meeting broken up by the sudden violent entrance 
of a mob which had burst through the cordon of police 
outside the theater. I was the leader of this mob which 
succeeded in rendering your appeal unavailing ... This 
event took place nearly ten years ago. I was at that time 
twenty years old. I have tried to recall what motivated 
my action on this occasion. At twenty, one is mature 
and presumably motivated by reason . . . Much has hap- 
pened during those ten years. I spent part of them over- 
seas and saw something of the actuality of war. And 
now I find it impossible to find my definite thought which 
motivated me in leading that excited horde through the 
police and down the aisle of the Academy of Music... . 

I do not apologize to you, Sir. No apology is possible 
for such an act. I assure you only, that experience and 
maturity have brought me the poignant realization that 
on that Sunday evening so long ago, you were motivated 
by the principles of civilization, while I was motivated 
by the passions of barbarism. 


EMERGENT ISSUES 
(From Page 76) 


choice for Americans is a clear one. It is a choice 
between the attitude which characterized the 
editorial columns of the Chicago Tribune in its 
comments on American foreign policy and the 
attitude which characterized the recent conver- 
sations of Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald. The 
first attitude leads inevitably and remorselessly to 
war. The second leads to peace and a cooperative 
society of nations. 
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A Commanding Figure of the 


~ Past and Present 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 


This article is the second in this series dealing with a modern stu- 


dent’s religion. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell will be next month’s 


contributor. 


a figure in human history. 

The documents’ which 
purport to narrate his career 
must be studied by the same 
methods which we employ in 
investigating similar records 
of the past. As I read them 
his figure emerges—a teacher 
whose sayings both in form 
and content place him above 
all who have spoken of God 
and of the life God asks of 
his children—a healer with 
singular power over minds 
and bodies—a friend with 
transforming influence on the 
lives whom he attached to 
himself—the Messiah who 
believed he had a unique role 
in God’s plans for the Jewish 
nation and for mankind. And 
not in these documents only, 
but also in the effect which he has produced upon 
his own and subsequent centuries, one gains an 
impression of the dimensions of his figure. The 
size of a stone thrown into a lake may be esti- 
mated from the waves which it sets in motion. 
Taking a religion which had been confined to a 
fringe of proselytes in a single small nation in the 
Roman Empire, he so transformed it that from 
his day it began a new career as a world religion. 


J ESUS is to me first of all 


Teacher and Man of Action 


When one asks what was Jesus’ chief contri- 
bution to this religion, it is difficult to give any 
answer other than just himself. It is not mainly 
his teaching, much of which is not new with him, 
although his masterly selection of the vital ele- 
ments in his ancestral faith and his artistic 
phrasing of them gave that faith fresh creative 
force. It is what he was and did which adds point 
and power to what he taught concerning God and 
man’s life with him. A devout Jew, like Saul of 
Tarsus, reared in the religion of his fathers, after 
his contact with Jesus cannot think of God apart 
from him, and speaks repeatedly of “the God and 
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Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

And for Paul and the Chris- 
tian Church throughout the 
centuries the cross, the sym- 
bol of Jesus self-giving in life 
and death, has been the dis- 
tinctive emblem of this re- 
ligion as Jesus sent it forth 
in his Gospel. The God and 
the ethical ideal of Chris- 
tianity are most clearly mani- 
fest in it. 

In the first public event of 
his career—the baptism at the 
Jordan—Jesus took his place 
beside a penitent people and 
received with them the sym- 
bol of their entrance upon a 
new life. It is significant that , 
he began his ministry not 
with a sermon but in an act. 
He did not join John the Bap- 
tist in preaching repentance in view of the ap- 
proaching reign of God. He believed in John’s 
message, and he commenced his own preaching 
later by repeating it in part. But he first insisted 
upon sharing in this act of corporate penitence 
and dedication. This is said to have troubled John 
and has puzzled Jesus’ interpreters from the 
first. Our fourth evangelist omits the account of 
Jesus’ baptism; our first evangelist attempts to 
explain it. Jesus’ social conscience, holding him 
responsible for the quality of life in his church 
and nation, had been roused by John’s preaching, 
and led him to join with contrite folk in their 
public confession of sin and of consecration to 
God’s will. The documents agree that in this act 
at the Jordan the ministry of Jesus begins and 
that he then knew his vocation as God’s repre- 
sentative. God, whose servant and son he deems 
himself, is one who is burdened with the evils of 
his people and who devotes himself to bring in a 
new day of loving justice. 

It is this which seems to me the distinctive 
element in Jesus’ Gospel of God. It is not so patent 
in what he said as it is implicit in what he did as 
God’s representative. In the light of it one can 
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understand the lonely struggle with the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness where he put away methods 
of achieving the reign of God which are incom- 
patible with it; the similar struggles with his 
disciples and their ideals; the resolve to go up to 
Jerusalem and risk a public encounter with the 
leaders of the nation; and, above all, the ordeal 
in Gethsemane where at length he accepted death 
as his Father’s will. 


Central Place of the Cross 


The Christian Church has instinctively turned 
to the cross to discover the essence of its message 
concerning Christ and God. The father’s love 
suffers in the blindness and wilfulness of his 
children; it bears and does everything which love 
can, with and for them. His son reveals him by 
doing his all in word and life to redeem his 
brethren to the purpose of their God, and then by 
letting them do to him as they will, believing that 
in bearing what they inflict on him God will work 
an even greater deliverance for them. Those who 
are delivered follow Jesus in a service of like faith 
and courage and devotion. 

This was the heart of the religion of Jesus to 
the most discerning Christians of the First 
Century to whom in the New Testament we owe 
the classic interpretation of Christianity. “God 
commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” ‘“Here- 
by know we love, because he laid down his life 
for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” It is not that Jesus offers himself to 
alter God’s attitude toward sinning men. His 
sacrifice of himself in life and death is a com- 
panion sacrifice to an already self-sacrificing 
Father who had patiently borne with man’s sel- 
fishness and folly and given himself ungrudgingly 
to serve them. Father and Son are one in con- 
science, one in their toil for men, and one in their 
endurance of that which men cause them to suffer. 
Love only is power where the hearts of human 
beings are concerned. Love suffers where there 
is sin and in suffering love works redemption. 


The Modern Question 


To us today the burning question is whether 
Jesus’ faith in such a God as he represented in 
life and death is correct. Is there over and in 
the universe one who is love, and who is ever 
seeking men to make them sharers of a love like 
his own? 

To me Jesus and the sequel of his career 
through the centuries is the chief evidence of the 
correctness of his message. Despite the baffling 


and appalling reality of evil, we find ourselves in 
a universe which has been capable of producing 
him. To be sure it has produced much else; but 


nowhere else had it the same responsive material 
as it found in his will. Without closing our eyes to 
the grim facts of pain and wrong, we are obliged 
to grant that there is Something in the universe 
which made possible and sent forth Jesus. Is 
there a more adequate interpretation of that 
Something than Jesus’ own—a God akin in pur- 
pose to him? 


Living Power 


Further, Jesus kept constantly drawing on the 
universe for the resources which he needed to be 
himself. And he did not feel cheated. The re- 
sources were there for him. The supreme in- 
stance is the crucifixion and its consequences. In 
the tragic hour of his seeming defeat and his 
most real agony he felt himself unsustained, and 
cried: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” If that had been true, if his life offered at 
Calvary were allowed to be sacrificed in vain, it 
would be conclusive proof that his trust had been 
misplaced. There could be no such God as he 
relied on controlling our world. But the cruci- 
fixion is not the final event in Jesus’ earthly 
career. His enemies were convinced that they 
had given him his quietus, and that never again 
would he trouble the Jewish Church or the Roman 
Empire. But he was a far more potent factor 
post mortem than ante mortem. Many more 
people were being quickened by him into new life 
with God. And his disturbing and renovating 
presence in our world’s life still persists. How- 
ever one may interpret what took place at Joseph’s 
tomb where the body of Jesus was laid, there is 
no question of his resurrection in power and his 
present life in the hearts of his followers the 
world over. This is to me the response of the 
universe to the faith of Jesus—a response which 
justifies his confidence in God and validates his 
conviction concerning him. 

To be sure it does not so demonstrate the 
reality of his God and Father that faith ceases to 
be for every Christian a venture; but we hazard 
ourselves upon enterprises in our day at the 
prompting of his Spirit, looking unto Jesus “the 
pioneer and perfection of faith” for inspiration 
to like courageous assurance. 

Jesus to me is, therefore, the Christ who sums 
up and completes the highest religion in the 
world before his time. And as I study other 
faiths, he seems to me their Fulfiller also. Chris- 
tianity is not to me one among many religions, 
but religion in its consummate flowering. .The 
religion of the future will not be an amalgam com- 
pounded of Christianity and other faiths, but 
Christianity in which the Spirit of Jesus is 
loyally followed in all man’s relations with God 
and with fellow-men. In other faiths certain 
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virtues may have been cultivated better than 
among the Christians we know, and certain re- 
ligious resources may be used which we do not 
seem to employ; but these are never incompatible 
with Jesus. Those who pass from other religions 
into Christianity are not aware of parting with 
anything vital in their religion. They find in 
Christ all and more than they previously 
possessed. In taking his Gospel to the world we 
go never to destroy anything of worth, but to 
conserve and perfect it. It is because apart from 
Jesus every life is incomplete, that it seems to me 
the obligation of Christians to share him with 
the whole word. 


A Divine Pattern 


Jesus is also to me authoritative in the inter- 
pretation of man’s life with God. He does not 
ask for blind acceptance of his beliefs or uncritical 
obedience to his teaching. That would stultify 
initiative in his disciples. But we follow him as 
the expert who knows whereof he treats in re- 
ligion, and we discover for ourselves the correct- 
ness of his convictions and the value of his ideals. 
We do not claim infallibility for his words: in any 
case they have been so casually remembered and 
recorded, and are themselves so picturesque that 
they cannot be taken as a legal code. We do not 
attempt to copy his example: his circumstances 
and generation differ from ours. But we try by 
cultivating a temper and spirit akin to his to 
understand his mind, and we submit our purposes 
and motives to his and seek to live in his faith 
and hope and love. The more sympathetic with 
him we become, the better we understand him; 
and the better we know him, the more completely 
worthy of our loyal obedience he seems. As we 
grow in character and in wisdom we do not out- 
grow him; we find him ever in advance of us and 
able to lead us to new heights of knowledge and 
to ampler ranges of usefulness. In religion and 
ethics Jesus is our Lord. 


Present Fact 


Nor is Jesus to me a figure of the past only; 
he is also a present Companion. Time scarcely 
enters into relationships such as men sustain to 
him. The light of a star in the evening sky may 
have left it centuries ago on its earthward jour- 
ney, but we know it as part of tonight’s illumina- 
tion. The light of Christ began to shine in our 
world with his coming, but it is a present guide 
to our path. Further, one who so fully shared 
God’s life then cannot be thought of as sharing 
it less fully today. That was Jesus’ own assured 
faith in the abiding life with God. In our fellow- 
ship with God we know ourselves In union with 
Jesus, just as in fellowship with Jesus we reach 
our closest oneness with God. Jesus remains our 


most significant contemporary, mediating to men 
age after age his own life with the Father. 


Revelation 


Finally, to me Jesus is the unveiling of God ina 
human life; he is God in Man. When I think of 
the Spirit manifest in the energy and order and 
life and beauty of the world, in the truth which 
commands our minds and in the goodness which 
sways our consciences, I think of Jesus. He is to 
me the supreme manifestation of what Godis. He, 
therefore, defines God for me; he is the most ade- 
quate symbol of the invisible Most High and Most 
Near. Jesus defines God, but he does not confine 
him, for God manifests himself in myriad forms 
and comes to us along countless paths. Jesus is 
not the exclusive or exhaustive disclosure of the 
Father, but he is the distinctive revelation of 
his character and purpose. 


And in so revealing God, we do not think of 
Jesus as tearing aside the veil from a God who 
wished to remain concealed. The God in whom 
he believed is always seeking man. Religion is, 
therefore, a double quest—man’s search for God 
and God’s search for man—and the latter precedes 
the former. Religion on man’s part is essentially 
response to a self-communicating God. He puts 
himself into all his creation—into nature so far 
as it can contain and express him, into man in the 
measure that every life or every social group or 
humanity as a whole can receive and manifest 
him. The disclosure of the divine in Jesus is 
accordingly God’s self-revelation in One who was 
entirely responsive to him. 


An Evolution 


How Jesus supremely of all our race should 
be the self-disclosure of the Father remains a 
mystery. But it is a mystery akin to that which 
in an evolving world brought the highest develop- 
ment of the art of sculpture in ancient Athens, of 
the English drama in Elizabethan England, and 
of sacred music in the German Bach. The in- 
dividuality of every man is inexplicable, and we 
cannot account for Jesus. The New Testament 
writers employ various first century metaphors 
to throw light upon him—an anointing with the 
Spirit or a noble spiritual ancestry, a birth by the 
Spirit of a Virgin or a pre-existent Word made 
flesh. These hardly assist a modern thinker, 
although he may find that they express in terms 
of their day his own faith that Jesus comes from 
God and is God at work among men. No doubt 
there was in Jesus’ case, as in that of other unique 
personalities in their spheres—a Michelangelo in 
art or a Shakespeare in letters—a favorable factor 
for their distinctive mission in the society to 
which they were born and in the age in which 
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9 Courtesy, American Legion Monthly. 








they appeared. The New Testament links the 
manifestation of the Divine in Jesus with the 
coming of “the fulness of the time.” Our 
efforts to account for unique personalities always 
result in our discovery of divers social factors 
plus an indefinable element—the man’s individual- 
ity. Nor are Christians eager to deny that other 
personalities—a Buddha or a Socrates, and es- 
pecially the great prophets of Israel—have been 
true revelations of God to men. But the fact 
remains that in seeking a satisfactory symbol of 
the divine none of these approves himself to us as 
does Jesus of Nazareth. To the age-old question 
What is God like? we are constrained to answer, 


For us he is like Jesus. Whoever sees him sees 
the Father. To us and to thousands of every 
race and of many centuries Jesus is the saviour 
from fear and selfishness and estrangement, and 
he is the life-giver who creates men into the 
likeness of the God we worship, and through them 
is creating a commonwealth of mankind in which 
the God once revealed in him shall be manifest 
in a society whose ways are love. In view of all 
that Jesus has done for mankind and of all that he 
continues to be to those who trust him we cannot 
express our conviction by saying less than that 
in him God has come among us in his fullness and 
given us his very self. 
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’ Channels Toward World Peace 


By Charles H. Corbett 


HAT can the individual, 
W who wants to do his bit 
for world peace, accom- 
plish in the face of the titanic 
forces working for war? This is 
a practical question and demands 
a practical answer. He cannot do 
much alone; only as he joins with 
others who share his convictions 
and his hopes can anything be 
achieved. The purpose of this 
article is to indicate a few definite channels 
through which he may combine his influence with 
that of others. 

The first and most obvious thing that needs to 
be done is to check the sinister influences which 
are working in our own country to break up dis- 
armament conferences and to carry out militar- 
istic policies against our neighbors in the Carib- 
bean. The investigation of Shearer and the ship- 
building companies who employed him, has shown 
some of the methods used to carry out their 
schemes. But how can the ordinary citizen, busy 
with his own affairs, know what insidious things 
are going on and how can he check them? 

A method already exists to help him along this 
line. It is the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War in which twenty-eight organizations 
directly participate, with ten others cooperating. 
The Council has headquarters in Washington, and 
its indefatigable secretary Frederick Libby, acts 
as a sort of a Paul Revere for the peace forces. 
If you will spend fifty cents a year for the bul- 
letin of The National Council for the Prevention 
of War, and read it regularly, you will know when 
the situation is getting critical and how you can 
help to meet it. Address: 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


r HE next thing to do is to watch for the time 
when the World Court issue is again pre- 
sented to the Senate, which will probably 

be within the next few months. The World 

Court has gained immensely in prestige in the 

last few’ years, and has demonstrated its ability 

to settle international disputes. We would be in 

the Court now, had not our Senate become im- 

paled on a technicality in connection with the 

fifth reservation. The nations already in the 

Court have done their best to meet our wishes 

and our Administration has expressed itself as 

satisfied. But there is still a chance that a small 
group of isolationists in the Senate may prevent 
the securing of the two-thirds vote needed to ac- 
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cept the proposed arrangement. At the psychol- 
ogical moment you can join others in telling the 
Senate how important you think it is that we 
enter the Court without delay. For authoritative 
information about the Court apply to The Amer- 
ican Foundation, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


not allowed to function in certain very im- 

portant areas from which the menace of 
war may emerge. India cannot bring to the 
Court its grievances against Great Britain, Korea 
cannot sue Japan, the Philippines cannot sue the 
United States, and there are many other subject 
peoples which are not permitted to demand the 
impartial judgment of an international tribunal, 
but must accept whatever decision the dominant 
Power is pleased to make. This condition is full 
of danger in a world where nationalism is raging 
like a fever. 

As Americans, we cannot meddle in the affairs 
of other empires. It is our duty, nevertheless, to 
find a satisfactory solution of the future of the 
Philippines, and to do so at the earliest possible 
moment. The present situation is highly un- 
satisfactory because the question of Philippine in- 
dependence is now made a sort of football to be 
kicked back and forth by the rival sugar in- 
terests, as the recent debate in the Senate showed. 
The sugar growers in this country want to be rid 
of Philippine competition and therefore favor the 
independence of the Islands, while the sugar im- 
porters want to continue the present status in- 
definitely because it enables them to escape paying 
high tariffs. No wonder the Filipinos are dis- 
satisfied. We must work for a better solution 
of the problem, not only out of justice to the 
Filipinos, but because it is an essential part of 
the process of banishing imperialism from the 
world, with all its perils for world peace. It is 
not easy to name a single organization with which 
we can work on this problem, but we ought to 
study it carefully, and discuss it in our forums 
and clubs, and do our best to focus attention upon 
it until it is settled right. 


¥ ive the World Court, excellent as it is, is 


HE situation in Austria demonstrates the 
peril of class war. There the industrialists 
of the cities, who are Socialists, are opposed 

by the agriculturalists who call themselves Na- 
tionalists, and are threatening to overthrow the 
Socialists by force of arms. It happens that the 
Socialists of Vienna have made a very notable 
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demonstration of municipal housing and other 
parts of their program, and the Socialists of 
neighboring countries announce that they will 
support the Socialists in Vienna if they are at- 
tacked. Fortunately powerful economic and other 
forces are operating to prevent actual civil war, 
but the situation shows the possibility of a class 
war taking on an international character. Here 
we come to something which is of the greatest 
importance, for the shadow of class war is in- 
creasingly advancing over the modern world, with 
Russia assiduously fomenting it. 

What can we do against this menace? It isn’t 
easy for us to affect conditions in Austria or Rus- 
sia, but we ought certainly to give most earnest 
thought to the industrial order in which we live, 
to find, if we can, how its products can be more 
equably distributed, and how injustice and ex- 
ploitation can be brought to an end. We con- 
stantly see industrial warfare on a small scale 
occurring in our country, and when it comes, 
people often become panic stricken, and try to 
end violence by more violence, instead of remedy- 
ing the evils which caused the trouble. We can 
increase our understanding of conditions by join- 
ing an industrial service group in the summer, or 
by cooperating with the Industrial Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches or by joining the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 


7 E should not overlook the religious chan- 
W nels through which we can exert our in- 
fluence for peace. The far-flung line of 
devoted men and women whom the Church has 
sent into distant lands is even now an important 
agency for peace, and can be made still more 
powerful. I am fully aware of the occasional con- 
nections in the past between missions and im- 
perialism; I know that even now many mission- 
aries are intense nationalists. But I know also 


that the downtrodden and oppressed people all 
over the world have in missionaries ardent de- 
fenders and spokesmen. I know that the Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Nations is 
glad to listen to such spokesmen, and looks to 
them to improve conditions which cannot be dealt 
with merely by legislation. Where the problems 
of population are most pressing, there you will 
find agricultural missionaries showing how to 
grow better crops. Where the new industrialism 
is coming into Asia and Africa, there the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Church are creating 
a conscience which is sensitive to the evils of ghild 
labor, the exploitation of men and women. Where 
education has lagged there you will find schools 
and colleges founded by the Church, training men 
and women for positions of leadership, so that 
the period of tutelage can be shortened, and the 
nation can take its rightful place in the world. 
There are many more things that might be said 
in this connection, but perhaps enough has been 
indicated to show the possibilities of these chan- 
nels of influence. We can support these efforts 
of the Church with our gifts, with our interest 
and with our lives. 

Whether we are thinking of the church boards, 
or of the Foreign Divisions of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., or of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation or of the International Student 
Service—all are engaged in a task of creating in- 
ternational understanding, of breaking down bar- 
riers of hatred and prejudice, of enabling people 
to share their best and to unite in a common fel- 
lowship as children of one God. I am convinced 
that the attempt to gain permanent peace for the 
world merely through political and economic de- 
vices is doomed to failure. It is only as these 


are permeated by ethical feeling and quickened 
and sustained by vital religion that they have any 
chance of success. 





Colored electric lights flash the hot spots of world news on this world map, while 
alongside are posted Associated Press bulletins supplied by a local newspaper. 
In use at California Institute of Technology. 
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The Bookshelf 


THE TWILIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Vanguard Press. $2.50. 
It is hardly necessary to review this book. 

Everyone knows now what the attitude of this 
Smith College professor is toward religion. A 
book by him is bound to be a dust-raising attempt 
not only to clean our religious household, but also 
to take up the rugs, move out the furniture, blow 
up the building, and knock together a temporary 
workman’s shanty on the corner of the lot. He 
does a good job of it, but the shanty is pretty 
chilly to live in when he gets through. 

Professor Barnes wants a hard-boiled secular- 
ism. About that he admits he is dogmatic. 
Christianity’s sun has set. A dogmatic statement 
may fairly be used in reply. If by Christianity 
one means the constant striving for a sustaining 
experience of those values which will produce lives 
of increasing moral beauty, and issue in a society 
fit for them, then Christianity is not in the 
twilight. Rather, dawn is just breaking. It 
seems as if some of the profound insights of 
Jesus concerning one’s relation to God and man 
are only now being apprehended. 

In some sections Barnes badly misses the point. 
He does in his chapter on the “Jesus Stereotype.” 
Blaming Harry Fosdick, Kirby Page, Sherwood 
Eddy, Harry Ward, Jerome Davis, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Francis J. McConnell for their 
acknowledgment of the leadership of Jesus, 
Barnes points out that these men know far more 
about their specific fields of research than ever 
Jesus knew. Well and good. But Mr. Barnes is 
peculiarly blind to the fact that the inspiration 
for their study, their stimulus to work, and the 
basic evaluation of life which makes their striving 
seem worthwhile, came from Jesus of Nazareth. 

After all, one could wish for a few more “Jesus 
stereotypes” if they will produce more Fosdicks 


and McConnells. CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


CAN I TEACH MY CHILD RELIGION? By 
George Stewart. Doubleday Doran. $1.50. 
This is an exceedingly helpful book, with a title 

which, I fear, will not secure for it the wide read- 

ing which it merits. It is much more than a 

book on methods of religious instruction; it is a 

handbook for parents dealing in simple, practical 

terms with the wide variety of problems of ‘the 
modern home, and always with a penetrating in- 
sight into their spiritual significance. Written 
from the laboratory of Dr. Stewart’s own ex- 
perience, it should be in the working library of 
every parent who wishes the riches of a normal 
religious life for his children. 


A. R. E. 








AMERICAN COLLEGE ATHLETICS. Builetin 
No. 23. Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 


This “Bulletin’—the three years’ work of a com- 
mittee working under the Carnegie Foundation 
For the Advancement of Teaching, is no tirade 
against the prevailing practice of recruiting and 
subsidizing athletes; rather, it is a thoroughly 
systematic study of all the phases of the college 
athletic situation. 


The first pages of the report are devoted to the 
presentation of a history of college athletics in 
North America. It is interesting to note here 
that on at least three occasions concerted efforts 
have been made by many institutions to restrain 
the growing interest in competitive athletics and 
that in each case the movements for moderation 
came to naught. This is felt to have been due in 
large measure to alumni pressure. In fact, it 
is shown that in the case of most colleges the 
administrative officers and the faculty have a 
constructive attitude which is interfered with or 
nullified by a misguided minority of active alumni. 

In the bulletin considerable attention is given to 
the question of the hygiene of athletic training. 
While the effects of intercollegiate competition 
on the health of team members can not with 
certainty be determined, no real effort is made to 
give instruction in hygiene. Also, it is pointed 
out that a very small percentage of the student 
body get the benefit of the physical conditioning 
which the members of athletic teams secure. 

That part of the report which received most 
attention from the press was the chapter dealing 
with the recruiting and subsidizing of athletes. 
Of the 112 colleges investigated it was found that 
only twenty-eight were guiltless of rendering 
special financial privileges to team members. 
Mention is made of scholarships awarded openly 
by institutions, of soft jobs at the disposal of stu- 
dents recommended by coaches, and of the pay- 
ment of all expenses by wealthy alumni. It is 
made clear that it is a general practice for high 
school football stars to “shop around” to secure 
the best return for “their services.” It is worthy 
of special mention that one university at least has 
had the courage to reply to “shoppers” with the 
following comment: “Our university would be 
proud to have you register as one of our students, 
but the only inducement We can offer is a good 
education, providing you are desirous of same.” 

As a result of its investigation of American 
college athletics the Carnegie Foundation points 


1 Sent free on request. Address: 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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out eight general defects which may be condensed 
into the following abbreviated statement: 


1. The extreme development of competitive 
games in the colleges has reacted on the attitude 
of boys in the secondary schools. 


2. The college athlete is pampered. He is 
supplied with special food and expensive equip- 
ment. He enjoys a mode of life which can not 
be sustained in later life and which is certain to 
be a source of dissatisfaction and unrest. 

3. He is trained under a coach who, in most 
cases, will have anything but a favorable influence 
on his cultural development. 

4. The college athlete develops an undue in- 
terest in winning so that his ideals of sportsman- 
ship suffer. The system of recruiting and sub- 
sidizing is demoralizing and corrupt even in its 
influence upon those who are not directly involved. 
The primary purpose of the college education is 
lost sight of. 

5. The college athlete is under such pressure 
to excel in sports that he devotes an inordinate 
amount of his time to athletics. In many in- 
stances evening hours are given over to lectures 
by coaches and little time is left for study. 

6. The training regime under which athletes 
must live is not devised for the health of the 
athlete but simply serves the purpose of the coach. 
Further, the regime is so strenuous that the 
player does not enjoy the contests in which he 
takes part. 


7. Finally, the blaze of publicity in which the 
college athlete lives is demoralizing to him and 
gives him a false set of values. The same is true 
of the other members of the college community. 

ENGLISH BAGBY. 


VOICES OF THE AGE. Edited by J. Presley 
Pound. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


Whether it be L. P. Jack’s searching question on 
the relation between the way you earn your liv- 
ing and save your soul—or Dr. Fosdick’s mar- 
velous portrayal of the cult of nationalism (Chris- 
tianity’s greatest rival) —or Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison’s keen analysis of what the war did to per- 
sonal religion and our present movement toward 
its recovery —or Ozora Davis’ gripping presenta- 
tion of the power in sharing a personal relation- 
ship with Jesus—this splendid collection of 
sermons constitutes a genuine “companion” 
volume. It is excellent both for private use and 
for reading aloud to a group. 

This collection of sermons claims contributors 
from both sides of the Atlantic. To read from it 
is to become better acquainted with some of the 
best known and most widely acclaimed preachers 
of the English speaking world. 

H. RAY SWEETMAN. 


THE DILEMMA OF PROTESTANTISM. By 
William E. Hammond. Harper. $2. 


In the midst of the contemporary welter of at- 
tacking and defending religion in general and 
Protestantism in particular, this book comes as 
a welcome relief, for it helps one to regain his 
perspective. Its picture of Protestantism is not 
a particularly enthusiastic one, but it does explain 
how Protestantism “got that way,” and in seeing 
how it has gotten so far, we are helped to see how 
it may go further. The principle of private ex- 
perience as the only valid authority in religion 
is a good one, but it “has for hosts of Protestants 
so far lost its original moral and spiritual con- 
tent as to provide sanction for all manner of un- 
social conduct, irresponsibility, and unbridled 
license, much to the danger of civilization.” Yet 
Mr. Hammond sees an incurable religious impulse 
animating our generation as it has every previous 
generation, and expressing itself today in a con- 
cern for human life to a degree altogether un- 
equalled heretofore. The Christian church will 
find its usefulness today as it aligns itself with 
this humanitarian spirit and gives it “the steady 
vision and the indomitable faith which religion 
is able to inspire.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is on “Com- 
peting Organizations.” Chief among these are 
the lodges and societies, semi-religious in char- 
acter, which drain energies away from the church, 
and result in dissipated loyalties. On many col- 
lege campuses there would be a genuine reforma- 
tion if men and women put into the church the 
same loyalty and energy they give to their fra- 
ternity. 





PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 


THE MISSIONARY IMPERATIVE. Edited by 
Elmer T. Clark. Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


Here are the major addresses made at an inter- 
national missionary conference of the Southern 
Methodist Church. The volume is, therefore, in 
a sense a picture of the official attitude of that 
body toward the missionary enterprise. All the 
addresses are by Methodists, and, with the ex- 
ception of three by E. Stanley Jones; Ralph Dif- 
endorfer of the Northern Church; two by nation- 
als and one by a layman, all are by officials of the 
Southern Church—most of them bishops. They 
are moderately conservative, have little to say 
about the new currents started at the Jerusalem 
Conference, and one of them is vigorously denomi- 
national. They are, however, constructive and by 
no means reactionary. There is, too, the inter- 
esting life story of a Polish convert, a man of 
education and depth of spirit. The three ad- 
dresses by Dr. Jones are alone worth the price of 
the volume. 


K. S. LATOURETTE. 
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THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. By W. Douglas 
Mackenzie. Doubleday, Doran. $1.00. 


Attention Professors! Behold a thinking stu- 
dent! Mackenzie was “amazed and puzzled” by 
his professor’s statement “that the art of gambling 
has never been so analyzed as to show its intrinsic 
wrongness.” He determined to find the wrongness, 
though many distinguished teachers, journalists, 
and religious leaders while denouncing gam- 
bling as evil, were baffled for logical reasons why. 
After search, debate and observation Dr. Mac- 
kenzie concludes the essential wrongness is deeper 
than the emotional and social effects that we see: 
(1) gambling is a method of transfer of prop- 
erty but an irrational, unethical transfer because 
on a basis of mere chance, not according to any 
dependable principle; (2) it breeds a love of un- 
certainty for its own sake. In a gambler’s 
career, chance becomes his alluring delight and 
his disgraceful passion; (3) it does have decidedly 
anti-social results in perverted standards of 
honor, in loss of confidence, deadening of the 
sympathies, ruined homes and in innumerable 
cases bitter gloom and ultimate suicide. 

Dr. Mackenzie takes a heavy crack at the smart 
college student who allows petty gambling to 
creep into his life. And he foresees rapid 
weakening, injury and decay for a nation where 
gambling is prevalent. 


Freshman: Read this book! Senior: Put it 
in the frat house! Y. President: Lend it to 
cabinet. 


GALE SEAMAN. 


WAYS OF SHARING WITH OTHER FAITHS. 
By Daniel J. Fleming. Association Press. 


Professor Fleming is placing deeply in his debt 
all who desire to understand the modern mis- 
sionary movement and who feel constrained to 
take a worthy part in it. One of his recent books, 
Attitudes Toward Other Faiths, has helped many 
students to think clearly and appreciatively of the 
merits as well as the inadequacies of other reli- 
gions of the world. His new book calls to action; 
it points to the undodgable obligation to share 
with others the Truth in Christ Jesus and the 
ways that this sharing process may be carried 
forward in full respect to personality. 

Refreshingly the author draws upon his unique 
knowledge of many foreign situations to show 
how open-mindedness and definiteness may be 
combined. It will be read by all the new genera- 
tion of missionaries whose work fits the times. 
It should also be read by all those amiable but 
superficial optimists who think that one religion 
is as good as another and who have not thought 
as deeply as Professor Fleming to the conviction 
that “in the life of Jesus Christ we have a revela- 
tion of Reality of inestimable significance to every 
human creature.” D. R. P. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A 
TAMED CYNIC. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Wil- 
lett, Clark & Colby. $2. 


Nothing that Reinhold Niebuhr has yet done is 
so valuable a gift to our generation as is Rein- 
hold Niebuhr himself. In a day when there is 
so much need of fresh authentic voices his is 
one that speaks a true word to our generation— 
a word critical but constructive; analytical but 
not ignoring the need for synthesis and creation. 
He points out our confusions and inadequacies 
but does so without bitterness and with a deepen- 
ing simplicity and friendliness. 

The word prophetic slips off the tongue too 
readily nowadays; we do not hesitate to say 
nevertheless, that if Mr. Niebuhr has not the 
marks of a phophet then we do not know one when 
we see him! 

The best thing about his recent book is that it 
tells us so much about Niebulir the man, Niebuhr 
struggling, facing the baffling problems of today 
and working his way through to the place where 
his penetrating mind and his undoubted per- 
sonal experience with God can live together hap- 
pily and helpfully. This book will stir all of us 
that appreciates how difficult it is to be a Chris- 
tian and how much more difficult to be a Chris- 
tian worker. How sure we are that the light is 
on the Christian pathway! 

D. R. P. 


MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS. By DuBose Hay- 
ward. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Born and educated in South Carolina, Mr. Hay- 
ward learned to know Negroes. In Mamba’s 
Daughters he reveals a full and sympathetic 
knowledge of Negroes: his characters include 
bankers and artists as well as dock hands, fish- 
mongers and workers in phosphate mines, and 
they travel all the long social distance from the 
sea front slums of Charleston to New York grand 
opera. 

The white characters assume the usual ben- 
evolent attitude toward “their Negroes”; but, as 
Lissa climbs the steep ascent to fame at least one 
white man begins to see Negroes as having all 
the possibilities for education and artistic expres- 
sion possessed by white people. The soliloquy of 
Saint in the Metropolitan Opera House as he 
hears Lissa sing, is in my judgment the high point 
of the story, for I believe in this the author is 
expressing his own conviction as to what is the 
fair attitude for white people to take towards 
members of the Negro race who are striving 
against tremendous handicaps to make their con- 
tribution to life. 

CHANNING H. TOBIAS. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF INTERNATIONALISM 


HILOSOPHY did much to cause the war. 
P britosoph can now do service to interna- 

tionalism by acting as a critic of those con- 
ceptions which formed the philosophical basis 
of the war system. A priori fictions like that of 
the Absolute State; catchwords like “National 
Honor” and the “Struggle for Existence”—these 
rest on a philosophy and only a truer philosophy 
can discredit them. 

x om * *” 

The most fundamental philosophical cause of 
the war was the idea.of the State as a super- 
individual, with absolute claims on the loyalty of 
the individuals within it and with no clear obliga- 
tions to other states or to the world community. 
The idea was given philosophical sanctity by the 
Hegelian philosophy though it was not essential 
to that philosophy. It was even shared by many 
theologians. Though we used to hear about it 
as a German product it is now held in Germany 
only by a remnant who like the Bourbons have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. For most 
Germans the war reduced this doctrine of the 
state to an absurdity. Today it flourishes best 
in Italy. It is a conception which, though not 
dignified by the use of philosophical language, 
has been operative in our own American thought. 
One sees it in the nationalism of the Chicago 
Tribune; of many army and navy officers; of the 
professional patriots (who at the moment are 
under a cloud) ; the nationalism of the laws which 
formed the basis of the courts’ decisions in the 
cases of Madame Schwimmer and Douglas Clyde 
Mackintosh. Nationalism had a one-time respect- 
able philosophical basis. What is the philosophical 
basis of internationalism? 


* * * * 


I find two ways in which it is possible to give 
a philosophical basis to internationalism. In the 
first place, one can say that the same reasons 
which led the older nationalistic philosophers to 
go beyond the individual and to make the State 
the unit in their thought really force us beyond 
the national state to a world community. The 
interdependence of nations is just as obvious a 
fact to us today as the interdependence of in- 
dividuals within the nation was to Plato or Hegel. 
The world community is just a given fact today 
and the only question is, Is that community to be 
a hell of struggle and anarchy? In the second 
place, we can be led to a philosophy of interna- 
tionalism by way of the appreciation of the worth 
of the human individual. When we think in 
terms of individuals, their value and their wel- 


fare, we cannot escape the fact that the indi- 
viduals in other nations are not so different from 
those in our own. Indeed we may have more in 
common with those in other nations who share 
our ideals than with our own countrymen whose 
ideals are profoundly different. National bound- 
aries seem artificial when we have friends or po- 
tential friends on both sides of them. 


co * * * 


Both of these approaches we must take at the 
same time. We must from one point of view be 
more monistic in our social philosophy than the 
Hegelians themselves; yet we must preserve as 
important factors in our thought the value and 
welfare of the individual. 

JOHN BENNETT. 





Passing Events 











ASTONIA’S trial of seven men for second 
(5 degree murder for the death of the chief- 
of-police, has attracted the attention of 
the whole nation. The killing occurred during a 
raid on the strikers’ tent colony. The situation 
around this whole industrial conflict is complex. 
The passions and prejudices of the whole com- 
munity have been stirred. There is no doubt but 
that Gastonia’s tragedy is but one scene in the 
long drama of the industrialization of the south. 
No concrete social problem is more deserving than 
is this one of careful study by those who want 
to understand modern industrial civilization and 
other textile strikes in the immediate vicinity. 
Without attempting to give the details (which 
have been so fully aired in papers and magazines) 
several points of especial interest to Christian 


»students might be noted. The testimony of Mrs. 


Miller, a communist, was judged by Judge 
Barnhill to be valueless because she admitted her 
disbelief in a God who punishes after death. 
Judge Barnhill is quoted as saying that one who 
“did not believe in punishment after death would 
be less apt to tell the truth.” The use of religion 
as a cloak for injustice should be repudiated by 
religious people and the statute (passed in 1777) 
which allows it, should be repealed as un-Ameri- 
can. It is also worthy of note that Judge Barn- 
hill’s evident attempt to be fair in this trial was 
greeted with surprise by the daily press through- 
out the country. One wonders if American 
cotirts can successfully refute the charge that a 
group of workers do not ordinarily get justice in 
America. 

The south has bitterly denounced the attempts 
of northern labor organizations to aid in the 
unionizing of southern textile workers. The 
capital is chiefly of northern origin; why should 
the latter be accepted and not the former? Ideas 
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of what is fair and just do not recognize state or 
sectional boundaries—even if Judge Barnhill did 
recognize them by giving the two northern men 
the longest sentences despite the fact that their 
connection with the shooting was more indirect 
than that of the others. 


* * * *x 


The censure and rebuke to Senator Bingham 
for employing an agent of the National Manu- 
facturers Association as his secretary, which 
admitted him to the Tariff Committee’s otherwise 
secret hearings, was worthy of a body with un- 
stained garments. We trust that the rebuke was 
intended to shame a thoroughly dishonorable un- 
trustworthiness in public affairs rather than 
blundering stupidity. It might have been either. 
Also we hope there will be genuine repentance for 
the act and not merely regrets over being dis- 
covered. 

* * * * 

The New York City election of November 5 
was of unusual importance and interest this year. 
The Democratic and Republican parties engaged 
in the usual shouting of slogans and vituperative 
generalities about dishonesty and corruption. 
Most of it was probably true but unexciting in 
the light of mutual guilt in proportion to oppor- 
tunity. The Republican nominee for mayor bid 
for liberal support as a former Socialist and a 
present Republican member of Congress. The 
successful Democratic (Tammany) candidate was 
the present incumbent whose record is more or 
less disgusting to any intelligent and informed 





citizen. Into the arena, unwillingly but with 
vigor, came the personality of Norman Thomas, 
intelligently challenging at every point the vul- 
nerable policies and platitudes of the other two 
candidates and their parties and proposing con- 
structively far-seeing programs. So great a con- 
trast to his opponents did Thomas offer both 
morally and intellectually that liberal support 
flocked to his banner. Most of the great metro- 
politan dailies editorially favored Norman Thomas 
the man, though usually they added, “We cannot 
advise our readers to vote for him because a vote 
for Thomas is a vote for Socialism.” The Tele- 
gram (a Scripp-Howard paper) and the World 
supported both the man and his policies. The 
press was full of front-page articles quoting 
Thomas’s speeches for their educational value in 
the realm of public affairs. Every college and 
university in New York had its Thomas-for-Mayor 
Club, and the red Socialist buttons were practi- 
cally the only buttons on display. Educational and 
religious leaders were outspokenly favorable to 
the Socialist candidate. All this was encouraging 
—yes—but it is disillusioning to realize how com- 
pletely the political machine rather than intelli- 
gent public opinion determined the results. This 
local campaign is cited in this column because of 
the keen interest of many INTERCOLLEGIAN read- 
ers in the ‘recent national campaign in which 
Thomas was an important figure as he promises 
to be in the future. Socialism is becoming more 
respectable and intelligent, and America is be- 
coming less fearful of the label of Socialism. 
E. B. SHULTZ. 
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Seeing Lurope— 
Conference Style 





Danish delegation at the British conference 


SWANWICK 


— British Student Christian 
Movement has the advantage of 
compactness and thus is able to hold 
its summer conferences at a single 
center—the village of Swanwick in 
Derbyshire, England. 

This year there were three groups 
at Swanwick: two general confer- 
ences, with an officers’ conference 
sandwiched in between. The first 
conference was the largest and was 
attended by 500 men and women from 
all parts of the British Isles, the 
Scotch returning to Swanwick again 
this year, after some years of sep- 
arate conferences. 

There are so many things happen- 
ing at these conferences that one has 
a jumble of memories: profound dis- 
cussions interspersed with leisurely 
drinking of cocoa; “bull sessions” on 
vital problems disturbed by live ducks 
thrust suddenly into the tent in the 
middle of the night; exhuberance in 
sports and dances combined with tre- 
mendous concern about British in- 
dustry and the British Empire; ex- 
quisite musical hours contrasting with 
ear-piercing wails from a bag-pipe; 
great informality of dress combined 
with deep attachment to ritualistic 
services. 

Clifton Robbins, of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the League of 
Nations, hit off his experiences and 
sensations at Swanwick in the follow- 
ing limerick: 

Whenever I come to “the Hayes” 

I listen to lectures for days; 

I argue and wrangle 

From every angle 

And then I go home in a maze. 


But though it may all seem a 


jumble at first, further acquaintance 
reveals how carefully every feature 
of the conference has been planned 


and how much practical experience 
has been embodied in it. 

The richness of the program can 
be sensed by a glance at the following 
list of seven discussion groups which 
ran simultaneously from 11:30 A. M. 
to 1 P. M. on four successive days: 
The British Empire; Cooperation in 
Industry; Psychology and Religion; 
Science and Religion; Christian Doc- 
trine; Where to Begin in Christianity; 
Missionary Course. 

In addition to the leaders of these 
courses, many experts were available. 
For example, the group dealing with 
the British Empire had the assistance 
of Professor Coupland of Oxford, an 
authority on Colonial History; Sir 
Stanley Reed, Editor of the Times of 
India, and Mr. P. R. Caddell, a re- 
tired member of the Indian Civil 
service. 

Space will not permit a description 
of the whole program nor further 
remarks about the leaders and visitors, 
who numbered 112 persons in all, and 
who were present to make their varied 
experiences available to the students. 
American students attending Swan- 
wick noted a much greater use of 
traditional language and methods 
than they are used to at home, and 
this they attributed partly to the 
greater strength and richness of 
British tradition and partly to less 
cooperation by undergraduate stu- 
dents in making up the program. 
There seemed, too, to be less discus- 
sion in the conference groups, the 
students often being strictly limited 
to asking questions and not being al- 
lowed to state their own views unless 
they could do so in the form of a 
question. But the way the British 
students sat up till late hours of the 
night trying to find out what the 
speakers meant, showed their genuine 
interest in the subjects treated. 

This year marks the retirement of 
Dr. Tissington Tatlow as General 
Secretary of the British Movement, 
after a long period of great useful- 
ness. He will continue in close touch 
with affairs as Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee and Editor of The 
Student Movement. A younger group 
is taking over the active leadership 
of the Movement with four general 
secretaries: Robert C. Mackay; Cath- 
erine Mackinnon; Amy Buller; Eric 
Fenn. These secretaries may be sure 
of the best wishes of the American 
Movement as they assume their heavy 
task. 

CHARLES H. CORBETT. 





KREMS 


From July 30th until August 7th 
the International Student Service 
held its annual conference of collab- 
orators and friends in the country of 
its birth. The 150 delegates from 
twenty-seven countries were the 
guests of the hospitable town of 
Krems in lower Austria. 

It was in 1920 that students— 
mostly members of the World’s Stv- 
dent Christian Federation and from 
some forty different nations—forgot 
the prejudices and hatreds of the re- 
cent world war in order to help their 
fellow students in Central and East- 
ern Europe. This work began in Aus- 
tria and there was considerable mean- 
ing for the future of the I. S. S. in 
Austria in the conference being held 
there. At the same time, the effect 
of the meeting on the Austrian stu- 
dent body is an epitome of what the 


I. S. S. is becoming. Austria is in 


the throes of intense feeling between 
political parties, student groups be 
ing divided according to political af- 
filiations. It was an achievement, 
therefore, when during last year these 
various student political groups 
agreed to join in entertaining the 
I. S. S. Conference. An even more im- 
portant result for Austrian student 
life, however, is the publicly ex- 
pressed determination of the leaders 
of the four factions that they would 
continue to have fellowship with each 
other in the spirit of I. S. S. in the 
common effort of forwarding the 
I. S. S. program in their country. 

At Krems the impossible happened. 
Anti-Semites began to respect Sem- 
ites; socialists, capitalists, nationalists 
and pacifists began to understand, if 
not to agree with each other; Roman 
Catholics, Russian Orthodox and 
Protestants, as well as the men and 
women professing other religions, 
were welded into a unit to attack a 
common task. In the United States 
the far-reaching importance and tre- 
mendous significance of this fact is 
not easily understood; in the Europe 
and Asia of yesterday and today it 
is almost miraculous. 

The independent, impartial, inter- 
national character of the I. S. S. gov- 
erning body makes such results pos 
sible. In fulfilling its aims it knows 
no differences of race, religion and 
nationality and at the same time 
recognizes to the full the high sig- 
nificance of these differences. The 
conference program was a balanced 
one. From the opening address of 
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Monsignore Dr. Ignez Seipel, former 
Chancellor of the Austrian republic, 
through the eight full days until the 
closing meeting, among the impressive 
statements of appreciation of the 
I. S. S. and the hospitality of Krems 
and the Austrian republic that of the 
speaker from France remains the 
high point. The group worked like 
a well adjusted clock. Almost four 
full days of plenary sessions and 
commission consideration were given 
to the subject of student and worker. 


The Conference combined the ele- 
ments of research and learning with 
practical action, however. Three 
commissions into which the whole 
group were divided brought before the 
final plenary sessions many proposals 
for advance. The most important de- 
cisions call for assistance in building 
a Nanking-China center for self-help 
work and for student social life and 
also the establishment of a fund for 
loans and bursaries and for the en- 
couragement of the work-student idea; 
the immediate assistance of the stu- 
dents of Bulgaria in self-help enter- 
prises, in addition to helping in the 
construction of a student house in 
Sofia; the further extension of the 
activities of the International In- 
stitute for Self-Help and Cooperative 
Organization of I. S. S. which has 
its headquarters at Dresden, Ger- 
many; an ambitious program of study 
of the relations of student and 
worker; the continuation of the work 
of reconciliation of Jews and non- 
Jews; appointment of corresponding 
members in every country and num- 
erous conferences, among them a 
Pacific Conference, a Chinese-Western 
Conference, and another informal 
European-American Conference next 
year. 

A report like this fails miserably 
in giving even a partial impression 
of the many sidedness of an annual 
I. S. S. Conference like the one at 
Krems. It is impossible to capture 
in words the infectious chuckle of the 
jolly Herr Fritz Beck of the student 
hostel of Munich and his strategic 
place in the I. S. S. work; the charm 
and ease with which Dr. Tissington 
Tatlow of England presided over the 
sessions; the tireless work of the 
stenographers in supplying in an in- 
conceivably short time the addresses 
after they were delivered, especially 
when one considers they had to be in 
French, German and English editions, 
and the open-armed reception of the 
authorities of Vienna upon the visit 
of the whole conference to Vienna the 
day following the final session. 

In International Service the Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant stu- 
dents of the United States may join 
with those students of other religions 


of this country in tackling a common 
task. 


GAMING 


NTERNATIONAL Student Serv- 

ice was responsible for gathering 
sixteen Americans and Europeans at 
a peaceful old Carthusian monastery 
of extraordinary beauty in Gaming, 
on August 8. The official name 
“American-European Conference” was 
much too formal for the delightful 
fellowship of the six days spent amid 
the picturesque mountain scenery of 
lower Austria. 

America was represented by a Can- 
adian as well as a Roman Catholic, 
two Jews and three Protestants from 
the United States. Europe’s quota was 
almost as representative of the more 
varied racial and religious groups. 

The days together included at- 
tempts on the part of those present 
from the United States to answer the 
question for the Europeans: “What 
is—or are—the United States?—and 
a discussion by the whole group of 
such questions as, what can we learn 
from each other in economics, politics, 
and in the realm of thought? What 
should we think about the place of 
Soviet Russia in the world of today 
and tomorrow? What chance is there 
of a United States of Europe form- 
ing? What are we doing about the 
Jewish non-Jewish question? What 
about the Negro-White and _the- 
Oriental-White problem in the United 
States and South Africa? 

It was the unanimous conclusion 
that in working with the small think- 
ing minority among students one was 
dealing with a tremendously influen- 
tial group. For this reason, all of 
the discussion had some direct rela- 
tion to the program of work of the 
various organizations represented and 
particularly to the development of 
study and to the fuller use of student 
contact. 

It is too early to predict what the 
results of this meeting will be in 
terms of actions of national student 
leaders but a sixth sense points to- 
ward some things of real significance. 
It was agreed to recommend to the 
I. S. S. Assembly that such a con- 
ference of no larger size and discus- 
sing the same subject, be convened 
following the meeting of the general 
I. S. S. Conference at Oxford, 1930. 





INNOCENTS ABROAD 
American delegation at Krems 





Herr Beck is on the right 


DRESDEN 


D= Schairer, General Secretary of 
the Central Bureau of the German 
Student Cooperative Association, gen- 
erously offered to secure hospitality 
in Dresden for an international study 
week. Seventy-three delegates from 
twenty-two different countries at- 
tended this first conference. The 
greatest achievement of the week was 
the decision to found an International 
Institute of Student Self-Help and 
Cooperative Organization. The study 
week having produced so many valu- 
able suggestions for the participants, 
it was felt imperative to establish a 
central clearing house gathering all 
information about the material con- 
ditions of students the world over and 
making a systematic study of all in- 
stitutions endeavoring to help stu- 
dents in these economic problems, as 
well as of institutions helping the 
talented of the nation to get a higher 
education by grants of loans and sti- 
pends. It was further felt that the 
character-building and the social and 
educational values of self-help and co- 
operative student organization had to 
be further studied and deepened. It 
was agreed to have this new branch 
of I. S. S. domiciled in Dresden, Ger- 
many. 

At the second International study 
week (July 2-10), more than 100 
participants from twenty-one coun- 
tries accepted the invitation to attend. 
The program comprehended besides 
the commission work some general 
addresses before the plenary sessions. 
The forms of service projected for 
the immediate future are publica- 
tions; information and counselling 
service; training of personal and gen- 
eral propaganda of self-help and con- 
ferences and study weeks. 

F. A. HENSON. 
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Pennsylvania State College raised 
$1900 for its missionary enterprise 
at Lingnan University. This is $1500 
more than was raised last year! 


fe 


Five hundred Presbyterian students 
who commute daily to the University 
of Pennsylvania have formed a Pres- 
byterian Commuters Club that meets 
every two weeks for lunch. Different 
pastors and ministers are invited to 
speak at these luncheon meetings. Four 
times a year large interdenominational 
meetings are held. It is felt that this 
and similar clubs of other denomina- 
tions are making a fine contribution 
to the social and religious life of the 


university. 


News of proposed conferences comes 
in from all parts of the country: 

“Students from every college and 
university in Colorado and Wyoming 
will gather as guests of the Univer- 
sity of Denver late next February to 
discuss the opportunities of the 
modern college in the world today as 
the theme of a three-day conference. 
The primary aim of the sessions is 
a development of a world viewpoint 
in the minds of the students.” 

“The administrations, faculty and 
students of the denominational col- 
leges of Illinois and Wisconsin have 
set themselves to the task of discover- 
ing ‘What makes a Christian College 
Christian?’ Local studies will be 
initiated to collect source material 
which will be used when this problem 
will be discussed.” 

“New England men are calling a 
Faculty-Student Conference on 
December 13-15. Plans are not com- 
plete, but with such men as Dr. 
Mather, Dr. Cabot and Professor 
Brightman working for it the outlook 
is most encouraging. One of the pro- 
posed subjects for discussion is 
‘What are-the values of religion for 


today?’” 
df 


Students are finding ways to take 
an actual part in industrial situations. 
Some of the students at Union Sem- 
inary in New York have been gaining 
experience by cooperating in an effort 
to unionize the workers in the Fifth 
Avenue shops by distributing hand- 
bills. The labor conditions in some of 
the shops are said to be very unsatis- 
factory. 

In Denver Labor College three of 
the four class leaders are students at 
the University of Denver. Miss 
Evelyn Hellerstein is teaching public 


High Lights 


speaking; Mr. Charles McLaughlin, 
the French Revolution and Jack Boyd, 
secretary of the student Y. M. C. A. 
at Denver will lead a class in race 


relationships. 


New York student groups have been 
turning to the arts recently: 

Ted Shawn, famous dancer, spoke 
on “Religion and the Dance,” illus- 
trating his talk with several of his 
dances. Many readers will recall 
Mr. Shawn’s performance at Eagles 
Mere and his article in the November 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. This talk was the 
first meeting of a series sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Christian Stu- 
dent Council. 

The Sunday group that goes to tea 
at Arthur Moore’s Studio visited the 
Roerich Museum—combination apart- 
ment-hotel, sky scraper, art museum, 
art school, art gallery and archi- 
tectural monument—and were per- 
sonally conducted through the build- 
ing of Dr. Roerich. The collection in 
the museum includes an exhibit of 
Mr. Roerich’s own paintings and 
many artistic pieces from Thibet and 


the Orient. 
dhe 


At the 24th Eastern Conference of 
the Chinese Student Alliance of 
America, held as far back as Septem- 
ber 11-18 at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, one of the features 
was a grand concert in the great hall 
of Levering Hall, the new Association 
building. Eastern and Western music 
was played by Orientals and Occi- 
dentals, with Chinese and European 
instruments sharing the _ spiritual 
spotlight. Paul Meng, Secretary of 
the Chinese Student Christian Asso- 
ciation, gave a short talk on Chinese 
music. Among the numbers was a 
composition of Wesley K. C. May, a 
medical student at Hopkins. Messrs. 
Meng and May are to publish in 1930 
a book entitled The Treasury of 
Chinese Music to contain, besides 
folk-songs, rituals, theatricals, and 
modern songs, a treatise on the his- 
tory of Chinese music, its notation, 
instruments, scales, etc. (Advance 
orders may be addressed to the au- 
thors at 347 Madison Ave., New York 


City.) 
she 


Three fall officers’ conferences, held 
in the Rocky Mountain Field, helped 
the Associations to begin their work 
with an intelligent enthusiasm. 

The Kansas Conference was held at 
the Topeka Boys’ Camp under the 





leadership of A. J. (“Dad’’) Elliott 
and Harold Colvin on the week-end 
of September 21-22. Thirty-eight 
men representing Kansas University, 
Kansas Aggies, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
burn and Emporia were present. 

The Nebraska Conference was held 
the following week-end. A letter re- 
ceived from Bill Braisted gives an 
account of it. 

“Our Nebraska State Officers’ 
Training Conference, held at Camp 
Strader last week-end, had an atten- 
dance of thirty men on Saturday, 
though only fifteen were able to re- 
main throughout the entire period of 
the retreat. Both Mr. Englis, of 
Lincoln, and Dr. Uphaus, of Hastings 
gave us admirable leadership and I 
believe the experience was very much 
worthwhile. I am sure every person 
who attended received a new vision 
of the needs in our colleges and com- 
munities and in the world at large 
and also received some definite help 
on the specific program steps neces- 
sary in meeting these needs. It looks 
like a glorious new year just opening 
before us.” 

The Colorado Officers’ Conference 
held the same week-end at Brauk- 
man’s Lodge near Golden was attended 
by twenty-six men from Colorado Ag- 
gies, Mines, Denver University, Iliff 
School of Theology, Teachers’ College 
and Colorado University. Dr. Bern- 
hardt of Iliff and Alfred Brown of 
Denver, former Colorado University 
student secretary, were _ special 


speakers. 
fe 


The Eagles Mere Division of the 
Student Y. W. C. A. has taken as its 
emphasis this year Internationalism, 
stressing I.S.S., W.S.C.F. and the 
South American project of the region. 
The Council has voted to start a cir- 
culating library of its own, composed 
almost entirely of books with an in- 
ternational outlook, whether it be 
customs and manners of other coun- 
tries, economic and social problems, or 
just solid history. 


df 


Westminster (Pa.) dedicated its 
new $400,000 building. including 
chapel and classrooms. Fifty colleges 
were represented at the dedication. 
Dr. Charles Freeman, who has been 
Dean for thirty-six years. was given 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
new building erected in memorv of 
Old Main, is called the Old Main 
Memorial. It is in American col- 


legiate Gothic style, and the cruciform 
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FROM CALIFORNIA— 


Cal Tech’s Freshman Camp at Idyllwild 


chapel has an organ of 1800 pipes, all 
hidden above the copper grill work of 


the ceiling. 


Freshmen camps are old news in 
December, but detailed reports have 
just come in. The camps have become 
a feature of the orientation program 
for freshmen in all sections of the 
country, from California to New 
York. The numbers attending the 
camps ranged all the way from 38 at 
Syracuse to 275 at the University of 
Illinois. Reports indicated a success- 
ful introduction of the frosh to col- 
lege life. Discussions and talks led 
by faculty and students and the fel- 
lowship of the time together all 
helped in making the adjustment pro- 
gram profitable. 


fe 


A new Association has been 
started at the new Junior College 
which is occupying the buildings form- 
erly used by the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Seventy-four 
men were present at the organizing 


meeting. 
fe 


Week-end retreats and conferences 
have become established features of 
many students’ personal programs. 
Here are some notes on a few of the 
latest. 

“Getting away from the stereotyped 
conference, the Tri-State (Md.-Del.- 
D. C.) C. C. A. held a new sort of 
fall conference, which according to all 
reports was a success. Three groups, 
one on mental hygiene, another on 
churches and their forms of worship, 
and a third on industry, comprised 
the program. The groups worked in- 
dependently, visiting various institu- 
tions in their fields of interest and 
discussed their observations. There 
wasn’t even a big group meeting to 
report ‘findings.’ ” 








Still a further use for week-ends 
has been found by the University of 
Denver: “As a means of securing 
personal and important connections 
with students baffled by moral issues, 
the University of Denver Y. M. C. A., 
will inaugurate a series of mountain 
retreats scheduled to begin soon. Per- 
sonal problems concerning the phil- 
osophy of college students and kindred 
topics will come under the scope of 


the work.” 
gfe 


Even the tail of a Florida hurri- 
cane could not wreck Religious Em- 
phasis Week at the University of 
South Carolina. A definite result is 
a number of men enlisted as leaders 
of Bible classes and for committee 
work. A. J. “Dad” Elliott gave eight 
platform talks on “Religion and 


Life.” 
oie 


A campus conference on religion 
was held at Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pennsylvania. It grew out 
of the Middle Atlantic Field Coun- 
cil’s mid-winter conference when stu- 
dents from Lebanon Valley expressed 
the desire to have more of the campus 
share in the experience they had 
known at Buck Hill Falls. A group 
worked up a questionnaire to dis- 
cover the most important questions 
the students had and the conference 
was built around the results. Henry P. 
VanDusen of Union Theological Sem- 
inary gave two addresses and led the 
discussions on religion and building 
a philosophy of life. William Kroll. 
former student secretary, addressed 
the whole college on “Building a 
Home” and led the discussions on 
relations of men and women. Pro- 
fessor Paul Limbert of Franklin and 
Marshall opened the question of 
faculty-student relations, led the 
forum and conducted the discussions. 
Vocational guidance was the subject 
of the discussions under Jack Hart 


New York 





——-TO NEW YORK 


University’s Freshmen at Greenkil 


of the University of Pennsylvania. 
A communion service, many inter- 
views, and a good time completed the 
program. Many fine reports have 
come from students and faculty 


members. 
she 


The Rocky Mountain Intercollegian 
has an interesting note on race prej- 
udice in athletics (New York Univer- 
sity men take note): “We are glad 
to hear that an increasing number of 
athletic teams are rising above racial 
prejudice. On September 28, Tulsa 
University played Wichita University. 
King, Wichita’s Negro athlete played 
over half the game without protest. 
Kansas University and Kansas Ag- 
gies have. been accustomed to refer 
to the “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
Oklahoma and Missouri as the reason 
for having no Negro players. Tulsa 
is reported to have played a gentle- 
men’s game with no evidence of rough 
stuff. Mounts, Negro runner at 
Friends, also took part in a dual track 
meet with Oklahoma Teachers at 


Alva.” 
ote 


The Atlanta Forum, which was 
established several years ago, con- 
tinued its work in 1928-1929 with un- 
doubted success. The purpose of the 
Forum is to bring the students of 
Columbia and Gammon Theological 
seminaries, Morris Brown, Agnes 
Scott and Spelman Colleges, Atlanta, 
Emory and Clark Universities, to- 
gether for mutual understanding and 
discussion of matters of common in- 
terest, and to present to the students 
interracial programs of an educational 
nature. Eight monthly meetings were 
held on the following subjects: 

Organization plans; backgrounds of 
racial prejudice; Negro Music; Negro 
Education in America; Negro Lit- 
erature and Art; Economic and polit- 
ical Status; America’s Tenth Man”; 
What can we do about it? 


94 
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Theological News 





THEOLOGICAL SUB-COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

The first meeting of the Theological 
Sub-Committee since the acceptance 
by Gayle Seaman of the post of secre- 
tary for the theological seminaries 
was called by the chairman, Dr. 
George Stewart, and held in New 
York City on October 28th. 

Mr. Seaman reported favorably 
upon his reception in twelve sem- 
inaries visited, traveling eastward 
from the Pacific Coast. He said that 
in each case the students were inter- 
ested to learn what was going for- 
ward in other seminaries and in what 
could be done to draw seminaries into 
closer understanding and fellowship. 
It was decided that the most im- 
portant objectives of interseminary 
work are to bring about: 

1. Interseminary fellowship, understand- 

ing and cooperation. 

._ Increased missionary interest and com- 
mitment to Christian work. 

3. More definite recruiting for full term 
Christian workers by such means as 
deputations from seminary to college. 

4. Where possible, more cooperation in 
community or public service. ; 

5. A deeper sense of unity, opportunity 
and responsibility with the undergrad- 

uate Student Y. M. C. A. 

6. More understanding of and coopera- 
tion with the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. : 

. The promotion of interseminary con- 
ferences, both regional and possibly 
national. 

8. And last although by no means least, 


anything that would help to enrich the 
personal religious life of the students. 


It was the belief of the committee 
that interseminary conferences should 
be of such high caliber that atten- 
dance would be well worth while by 
students. To this end it was sug- 
gested that the thought of the entire 
conference be concentrated upon one 
topic and the best possible leaders be 
secured. A helpful conference of this 
sort was held at the Crozier Theo- 
logical School last year on the subject 
the “Reality of Worship.” The 
particular subjects which seem to the 
committee to lend themselves to such 
conferences are: 

1. The general field of the devotional life; 

prayer, worship, etc. 

2. The general field of human relations; 
psychology and religion, psychiatry, 
confession, etc. and 

3. The Church's relation to secular 
agencies; charity organizations, peace 


organizations, movements toward 
Church unity, etc. 


tw 





CONFERENCE ON THE 
MINISTRY 


Dr. Drury of St. Paul’s School, in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Religious Education of the Episcopal 
Church, is laying plans for a New 
Year’s Conference on the Ministry to 
be held at the school in Concord, New 
Hampshire the week-end of January 
3-6. The conference will be kept small 
enough so that vital problems can be 
discussed to advantage. Leaders will 


include Dr. Wilfred Grenfell of Lab- 
rador and the Rev. A. Herbert Gray 
of England. Replying to the con- 
ference invitation, Dr. Grenfell wrote: 
“I tell you candidly there is nothing 
I would rather do. I do not believe 
that there is anything so much 
needed as the awakening of the young 
ministers to the glory of the crusade 
that lies ahead of them.” For detailed 
conference information, write to C. 
Leslie Glenn, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A CENTENNIAL 


We are happy to mention in closing 
the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Presbyterian Theological School of 
Chicago which took place on October 
29th. The seminary started hap- 
pily upen its second century by in- 
augurating as President Dr. John 
Timothy Stone. 


GARDINER M. Day. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


How Will Your College 


Observe Christmas? 


A WHITE CHRISTMAS 
noe many years Wilson College has 
cherished its tradition of a White 
Dinner. 

The Saturday evening before 
Christmas vacation, the college holds 
its own Christmas dinner, a greatly 
anticipated event. The big gray and 
white paneled dining-room, lighted 
only with white candles, takes on an 
atmosphere at once festive and joy- 
ously expectant. On the tables there 
is hemlock or balsam, and even tiny 
Christmas trees. During the meal the 
college choir, in an adjoining room, 
sings carols and hymns. In harmony 
with the character of the event, 
faculty and students wear white. 

Toward the end of dinner the World 
Fellowship Chairman of the Y. W. 
C. A. makes a very few remarks 
about giving. Pledge cards are filled 
out before leaving the tables and thus 
most of the budget of the Y. W. C. A. 
for the coming year is met. All the 
items for W. S. C. F., the special 
South American project supported by 
the Eagles Mere Region, the scholar- 
ship of our foreign student studying 
at Wilson, and all other foreign giv- 
ing is covered, besides many other 
items. 

So it is that Wilson College, on the 
first evening of its Christmas cele- 
brations, quite spontaneously and 
joyfully, puts into tangible expres- 
sion its Christmas spirit. Because of 
the Gift that came to us, we give, in- 
sofar as possible, to people every- 
where, and the choir sings— 


Peace on earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King. 


ELIZABETH H. WILLING. 





GIFT WEEK 


ry’WwO student generations at the 

University of Kansas have shared 
in a celebration that bids fair to be- 
come an established part of the pre- 
Christmas week. It began eight years 
ago as an expression of interest .in 
the Student Friendship Fund when a 


group of people, knowing how tired 
the campus was of drives with high- 
pressure methods, devised a presenta- 
tion that should be both effective and 
interpretive of the Christmas spirit. 
Since that time the beneficiary project 
has varied, as a large committee rep- 
resenting all student organizations de- 
cides each year to what cause the of- 
fering shall be devoted and plans the 
details of the celebration. It may be 
International Student Service, or a 
scholarship for a foreign student, a 
hospital bed, or an addition to the 
Student Loan Fund. But each year 
there have been elements which are 
more or less permanent and which 
may prove enduring. 

The Fine Arts Christmas vespers 
on Sunday, by means of music and 
tableaux, set the tone for the week. 
The university convocation speaker 
on Monday is one who can speak to 
the point of the cause to which the 
money is to be given and the spirit 
that prompts the kind of giving ap- 
propriate to the Christmas season. 

For three days red candles are 
given in acknowledgment of all con- 
tributions received at booths in the 
most-frequented buildings. There is 
no fixed subscription; students and 
faculty members make their offering 
and take at least one candle, to be 
burned in a window on Thursday eve- 
ning. Early on that evening both 
students and townspeople meet in an 
auditorium for a service in which the 
Chancellor receives the gift from the 
student chairman. This service 
usually includes carols, a dramatic 
presentation, and worship, and then a 
gathering around a beautifully-lighted 
evergreen tree on the campus for 
more carols. Perhaps one of the most 
effective sights is windows in the stu- 
dent district lighted later in the eve- 
ning by only single candles. Within, 
watchers wait for one of the many 
quartets of the Glee Clubs which 
pause to sing before the houses. 


MARIE Russ. 
University of Kansas 
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The Wayfarer 


As balanced rations for December 
I recommend: 

ScIENCE AND THE UNSEEN WORLD, 
by Professor Eddington. For those 
who want the hearing of the latest 
authentic word of science on religion. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

WHat Is CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 
by George Albert Coe, the “dean” of 
American religious educators. (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50.) 

MEN AND MACHINES, by Stuart 
Chase. For those who are not afraid 
to look beneath the highly polished 
veneer of western civilization. 
(Macmillan, $2.50.) 


* * * 


I note that Smith College has en- 
tered the ranks of colleges having 
voluntary chapel. A vote of the stu- 
dent body changed the former sys- 
tem of “voluntary compulsory” chapel 
whereby each student pledged herself 
to attend on an average of four times 
a week. I shall be interested to learn 
if this new plan results in an ac- 
cession to the value of chapel for 
those who go and for the college as 
a whole. 

. - * 

Mooney and Billings are still in 
jail. 

* . 7. 

I am glad to see the instant re- 
sponse to the suggestion that the 
leadership of Mabel Cratty, “so in- 
conspicuous in her wonderful vir- 
tues,” be commemorated in an en- 
dowment for the development of 
Christian leadership. Already 5,167 
gifts have reached a total of $165,- 
000. 

* * * 

I am reminded frequently that the 
Christian Association is a sort of 
vestibule leading out into a great 
variety of significant world services. 
The number who go each year into 
the work of the Church abroad and 
at home is worthy of serious and op- 
timistic rumination. Thus my mail 
brought the announcement of the in- 
stallation recently of John M. Cur- 
rie (and Mrs. Currie, neé Dorothy 
Richards, chairman of the Milwau- 
kee Conference) in the Beck Me- 
morial Church of New York City. 

* - * 

Our Student Movement have been 
doing their own bit of Anglo-Ameri- 
can fraternizing. Eleanora Iredale 
(of England) has been in _ this 


country on an important mission from 
the British Student Christian Move- 
ment and while the season did not 
permit any Rapidan expeditions there 
was time for a C. C. A. tea and talk 
about our common ties and aims. 


On the same boat came Walter 
Kotschnig, Austrian Executive Sec- 
retary of International Student 
Service, for his second welcome visit 
to our shores this year. 

* * * 

Two other trans-Atlantic visitors 
who are winning our willing hearts 
anew are Dr. and Mrs. A. Herbert 
Gray who have come from their 
pastorate among London’s working 
classes to share with us in the 
“Christian Adventure.” 

* * * 

No ordinary announcement is that 
from South Africa where in June, 
1930, is to be held the first all-South- 
African-Conference of Bantu and 
European students. Those who, with 
the WAYFARER, follow with profound 
gratitude all evidences of growing 
interracial understanding and co- 
operation, will recognize this event 
as a development of epochal signifi- 
cance and an occasion for rejoicing 
with Max Yergan (Shaw University). 
the secretary for native students in 
South Africa. 

* * * 

I notice that our good friend Canon 
Streeter, known widely in Student 
Movement circles through his book 
Reality and through his all too in- 
frequent visits, is touring student 
centers in the Far East. 

* * * 


The WAYFARER prides himself on 
his genuine interest in college ath- 
letics—having a few fireside tales of 
his own to tell the rising generation 
—but he does not believe that loyalty 
should blind one to the significant 
revelations of the Carnegie report or 
to such judgments as that of Dr. 
Knight Dunlap, head of the Psy- 
chology Department of Johns Hop- 
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kins, who says that the “abolition of 
intercollegiate athletics would be an 
unmixed blessing. It would immedi- 
ately demolish our alumni-athletic 
machines and give Presidents and 
faculties freer scope, enabling them 
to pursue more constructive policies.” 
+ + * 


“An esteemed contemporary” (to 
speak in journalistic parlance), The 
World Tomorrow, announces that in 
January it is bringing to this country 
as the representative of the War Re- 
sisters’ International, Fenner Brock- 
way, member of Parliament and a 
leader in the peace and labor move- 
ments of Europe. I understand that 
Associations or other student groups 
may write to The World Tomorrow, 
(52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City) for dates. 


* * * 


General Pershing is not, to my 
knowledge, listed by the D. A. R. as 
a pacifist but he should beware lest 
utterances like this one deprive him 
of his standing in patriotic circles: 
“No one, but especially one who has 
been in contact with one great war, 
ever wants to see another.” 

+ * * 

If Colonel E. M. Hadley (former 
president of the Military Intelligence 
Association) has his way, the Sen- 
ate may bar General Pershing and 
others who oppose war from speaking 
in the colleges where he says “com- 
munism, socialism, atheism, and 
pacifism” are being preached. This 
investigation should be made, Colonel 
Hadley urges, by the patriots in the 
Senate and not by the radicals. Aha! 
Are there radicals in the Senate too? 
We must have an investigation of 
that at once! In the meantime 
Colonel Hadley should bolt his door 
most carefully and perhaps venture 
a cautious peek under his bed. 

* * * 

Whole families in Marion, N. C. are 
suffering privation. They need warm 
clothing, food, nursing and money. 
Individuals or groups who believe 
that it is possible to be non-partisan 
and at the same time to attempt to 
relieve human suffering, are urged to 
send checks, clothing, blankets, etc., 
to The American Friends Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 

* * + 

Some hundreds of recent popular 
books remind me of Hilaire Belloc’s 
epitaph written by himself: 

When I am gone may only this be 

said— 
His sins were scarlet but his 
books were read. 
—THE WAYFARER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Letters from students are 
gladly received) 


To THe Epiror: 

Quite often men and women stu- 
dents at summer conferences learn of 
the injustices of our social system and 
feel they must try to “do something” 
about it. However, when they get 
home they sink back to the old en- 
vironment, chiefly because they do not 
know what to do. 

Powers Hapgood at the recent Estes 
Park Student Conference, enumerated 
some concrete things that students can 
do to help correct social wrongs. One 
of these plans was carried out at Estes 
in the form of a protest letter, sent to 
Governor Young of California, asking 
for the release of Tom Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings. About two-thirds 
of the students at the conference 
signed the letter, a copy of which was 
sent to the San Francisco Call and to 
other publications. A telegram was 
sent to the Hollister Conference sug- 
gesting that they take a similar ac- 
tion. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the case the brief facts are: On July, 
1916, a bomb outrage occurred at San 
Francisco. Mooney and Billings, 
whose political opinions were disliked 
by the police, were accused of the 
crime and were condemned to death. 
The judge who condemned these men 
has since signed affidavits to the ef- 
fect that the men had been convicted 
on inadequate evidence, that the chief 
witness had perjured against them, 
and that in all probability the men 
were innocent. But the Governor at 
that time and those since, seem to 
agree with the Solicitor General that 
“in the United States there is still— 
thank God—an old-fashioned hatred 
of anarchy and anarchists.” Such 
people then, have no right to a fair 
trial! Because their political opinions 
differ from those who are in power 
these two men must spend their lives 
in prison. But they were imprisoned 
for murder! 

RutTH SHALLCROSS. 
Nebraska. 





A GREAT LEADER 
To THE EDITOR: 


Many of your readers knew J. E. K. 
Aggrey. Undergraduates of a stu- 
dent generation ago knew him, espe- 
cially those who attended the Indian- 
apolis Student Volunteer Convention. 
Aggrey died two years ago, but never- 
theless he still lives—in the pages of 
a book, first published by the British 
Student Movement and now available 
in this country. 

The Aggrey who astounded and fas- 
cinated us at Indianapolis becomes 
more real as you see his struggles on 
behalf of his people; his patient, for- 


giving attitude toward thoughtless 
whites, the love for men of both races 
he gave his life in expressing. Born 
a Fanti on the Gold Coast, Kwegyir 
Aggrey studied, toiled and thought as 
student, teacher, editor, preacher, and 
member of the Phelps-Stokes Com- 
mission in his native land and in his 
adopted America. Holding up to his 
own race the admonition: “You must 
make yourselves indispensable; that 
is how you can improve your condi- 
tion,” he threw himself into all phases 
of community life—and the com- 
munity changed. The result was the 
same whether in Africa or North 
Carolina. 

A man of intellectual genius, he 
saw clearly the problems of the un- 
educated Negro; he mapped out his 
own program of helpfulness along the 
lines of Christianity, education and 


The Periscope 


Two Juniors, books 


college campus. 


“I get pretty sick of all the preach- 
ing we have to listen to.” 


“Yeah! That’s right. I do, too.” 
“There’s no let up. You go to 
Chapel and some bird tells you a 


sweet little yarn about how nice it is 
to be good. Always finding a moral.” 

“That’s it. 
lesson. 


Like a Sunday School 
It pays to be good.” 


“Those high-power, he-man preach- 
ers, with a what-a-challenge-fellows 
sermon aren’t much better.” 


“Well, they have a little more kick. 
A little like “Doug” Fairbanks’ pic- 
tures. Save-the-fair-maiden stuff ap- 
plied to religion.” 


“Sure. But always moralizing. Why 
can’t they leave that out? Take this 
INTERCOLLEGIAN magazine, for in- 
stance. They have some fairly decent 
writers. But I always feel as if I 
have a stiff collar on when I read 
them.” 


“That’s because they are trying to 
sell you something. You know—Why 
I Believe in God.’ That’s your cue 
to say, ‘Me, too!’ They have some 
dope but it’s cooked up.” 


“Too much like synthetic religion 
for me. Fact is, I’m not a cynic ex- 
actly but I like some of the modern 
novels. Sometimes they are pretty 
rough, but they have life. Real stuff. 
Realistic. Dirt and all.” 


“Waddaya mean?” 


under arms, 





































agriculture. The same man who sa 
the needs of a continent taught pos 
farmers in his parish to raise be 
chickens and crops, to build gog 
homes, to believe in education ar 
religion. He was a leader of black 
and whites. Not amalgamation an 
not conflict, was Aggrey’s ideal, by 
cooperation. He expressed this in 
parable of the piano keys: “You 
play a tune of some sort on the whit 
keys and you can play a tune of sort 
on the black keys, but for harmony 
you must use both the black and th 
white.” 

You ought to get every Christian 
Association leader to read this book, 
It is invaluable for anyone who i 





concerned about interracial affairg 
and their relation to Christian 


brotherhood—and who of us is not! 
HAROLD B. INGALLS. 


walk across the 
They chat. 


“Well, they aren’t afraid of sex, or 
of atheism. The characters say what 
they think and feel. Not like these 
preachers who are always saying 
what they are supposed to say.” 


“Is that one of the new ones?” 


“Just taking it back to the library— 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms. 
Sort of a war book but not the old 
stuff. Boy! is this fellow realistic!” 


“Let’s see it.” 


“You have to read it all to see how 
good it is. But what I like about it 
is that Hemingway isn’t preaching.” 


“No?” 


“And there’s some real philosophy 
in it. Look here! I'll read it to you: 

Those that will not break, the world kills 
It kills the very good and the very gentle, 
the very brave impartially. If you are non 
of these you can be sure it will kill you tom 
but there will be no special hurry. 


“That’s good.” 


“Do you get it? The folks whe 
never get into trouble or meet opposi- 
tion are the ones who are taking if 
easy, never trying anything worth 
while.” 

“Yeah! That is good.” 


“What I like is that he’s natural 
No moralizing; just real life. Not 
like that fellow at Chapel last Sum 
day who kept talking about the Cre 
and Sacrifice, and all that. Alwa 
moralizing.” 

CURTAIN 


